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CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1893. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that the Second Edition of DODO, 


by E. F. BENSON, 2 vols., is now ready. 


notices are interesting :— 


“Dodo is very good company, and her talk is very clever. 

[The author’s] matter is original and interesting.” 
National Observer. 

‘* Arf unusually clever and interesting novel.” — Guardian. 

* An interesting story, well worked out. The pathos is as 
powerful as the humour.” — Cambridge Revi w. 

* Clever and well written, There isa great deal of smart 
writing in the tale, and also an absence of ¢ffort, which is re- 
freshing. Dodo’s lovers are much to be pitied, tut her 
readers may be promised a very pleasant time.”’— J/orning Post. 

“*Dodo’ is a delightfully witty sketch of the ‘smart’ 
people of society. e know no cleverer ‘impression’ of 
the jumble of old and new habits of life as they are mixed in 
the froth of ‘all London.’ The writer is a showman with keen 
insight and sympathy, and he is a true artist.’’—Spectator. 


The following 


“The book is exceedingly readable, and there should be a 
| run on it at the libraries.”— Vanity Fair. 
| “* We cannot remember to have met a more unpleasant 
person than Dodo. She swore like a trooper, smoked like a 
furnace, and behaved like a cad. The authcr’s style is 
almost as base as his heroine’s.””— Daily Chronicle. 
**The work cannot be pronounced a tuccess. It is weari- 
some, and some of the people tslk the silliest things.” 
Scotsman. 
“If Mr. Benson set out with a view to showing the world 
how exceedingly vulgar and unpleasant a character he could 
draw. he must be more than satisfied with the result.’’— Talk. 
“ There are some smart sayiogs, but they are diluted witha 
large amount of nonsense.” — Saturday Review. 
** Pre-eminently unsatisfactory.”—Daily Telegraph. 


«{RT. 


Pick 3d. 


[ Registered as a Newsptiper. 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. Notes and 


Essays on English Literature. By JOHN W. HALES, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature in King’s College, 
London, | New ready, 
Price 7s. 6d. 
The RIVERS of DEVON. From Source 
toSea. By JOHN LL. WARDEN PAGE. With Map, 
4 Etchings, and 16 other I!lustrations. { Now ready. 
Large-Paper Copies (250 only), with proofs of the Etchings 
roxburgh, 12s. 6d. 
“‘The book is a capital one t> read as a preparation for a 
tour in Devon, or to take as a companion on the way.” 


Scotsmens 


Uniform with above. 


“The story is told with charming grace and considerable 


power, whilst the dialogue is a perpetual feast of epigram and 
paradox. There is not a dull page in the two volumes.”’-Speaker 


** A hopelessly commonplace story of a heartless and wholly 
frivolous woman. From such ‘ details cf the day,’ Good 
Lord deliver us.”’"— I hitehal! Review. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


Baring-Gould—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Baring-Gould, 
Author of “‘ Mehalah,” “In the Roar of the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Among his series of brilliant romances ‘Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven’ is one of the best. A deep human interest, 
strong characterisation, and picturesque descriptiveness render it both ¢ffective and interesting.”’— Morning Jost. 
** Full of the local colour, whilst its characters are sketched for us with a firm hand and a bright imaginative power.” 
peaker. 
“A story of very great merit, skilfully constructed with characters of strongly marked individuality.”— Leeds Mercury. 
“* The swing of the narrative is splendid.” —Sussex Daily News. 
“ A very fine and powerful story.” —/ristol Mercury. 


Gilbert Parker—MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, Author of “Pierre 


and his People.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
“* The delicate truthfulness of the workmanship is not one whit less noteworthy than its vividness and power.”’ 
Daily Chronicle. 


| Ready. 


THE EXPLORA- 
TION of DARTMOOR 
and ITS ANTIQUITIES. 
Third Edition, By J. LL. 
WARDEN PAGE. 7s. 64. 


EXMOOR and _ the 
HILL COUNTRY of 
WEST SOMERSET. 
Third Edition By J. LL. 
WARDEN PAGE. 7s. 6d. 


"THE PEAK of 
DERBYSHIRE: _ its 
Scenery and Antiquities. 
By JOHN LEYLAND. 
7s. 64, 


*THE YORKSHIRE 
COAST and the CLEVE- 
LAND HILLS and 
DALES. By JOHN LEY- 
LAND. 7s. 64. 


* A few Large-Paper Copies, with Proofs of the Plates, can 
still be had of these two books, price 12s. 6d. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


DEAN SWIFT and his WRITINGS. 
By GERALD MORIARTY, Balliol College, Oxford. 
With 9 Portraits, after Lely, Kneller, &c. 

Large-Paper Copies (150 only), half-bound, 21s. 
“ A highly interesting and attractive book.’’ 


National Observer, 


** A very striking and admirable novel, which is, indeed, a series of striking situations vividly portrayed.” 


St. James's Garette 


“ The story is sustained throughout, and enriched with a wealth of detail which only a very accomplished novelist could 


achieve.” — Westminster Gazette. 


J. H. Pearce—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish Story. By J. H. Pearce, Author 


of “Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2Is. 


[Just published, 


‘There is unmistakable power in ‘ Jaco Treloar,’ a tragic story of humble life in Cornwall.” — Manch: ster Guardien, 
** Powerful and picturesque in a very high degree.” —Duily Telegraph. 


“* Jaco Treloar 


is undoubtedly a novel of high quality.”,—Birmingham Dost. 


“ Quite one of the best and most interesting novels that the present season has produced.””— Daily Chi onicle. 


Anthony Hope.—A CHANGE of AIR. 
Witt’s Widow,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

aid r’ me be very cordiall: 

f ’ 


By Anthony Hope, Author of “Mr. 


Ready. 


y commended, being humorous in conception, witty in execution, and amusing in effect. This, in 
ok to read—not skip—from beginning to end.” — Nationa! Observer. 


Collingwood.— JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. Collingwood, 


M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. Second Edition. 


2 vols., Svo, 32s. 


A full and authoritative Biography, containing numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, INCLUDING A COLOURED UNE 
FROM A WATER-COLUUR PORTRAIT. BY HIMSELF, and also thirteen sketches by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn. 

‘No more magnificent volumes have been published for along time. They will satisfy the most fastidious.””— Times. 

‘* It is long since we had a biography with such varied delights of substance and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for 


the day, anda joy for ever.”—Duaily Chronicle. 


‘* A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one of the noblest lives of 


-’—Glasgow Herald. 


Oliphant. THE LIFE 
P 


ortrait. Crown Svo. buckram, 5s. 


d. 
of THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 


_“ A well-executed biography, worthy of its author and of the remarkable man who is its subject. Mrs. Oliphant relates 
lucidly and dramatically the important part which Chalmers played in the memorable secession.”’— 7'imes. 
“* A delightful record of a great man’s life; a most living picture.”— Nationa! Ubserver. 


T. K. Cheyne—FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By T. K. 
CHEYNE. D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
“ The volume is one of great interest and value. It displays all the author’s well-known ability and learning, and its 
opportune publication has laid all students of theology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.”’ 


“A very learned and instructive work.” — Zines. 


Scotsman, 


_ “The work is one which was needed ; and it will be welcomed even by those who differ widely from Professor Cheyne in 
his critical views. No Biblical student can afford to be ignorant of the ‘ higher criticism.’ "—N. L'ritish Daily Mail. 


Uniform with this Volume. 


LADY MARY | FANNY BURNEY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. | 





By ARTHUR R_ ROPES, 

-A., sometime Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 9 Portraits 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, Xc., 
7s. 6d. ; Large-Paper Copies 
(150 only), 21s. net. 


MRS. THRALE 
(afterwards Mra. PIOZZI). 
By L. B. SEELEY, M.A., 
With 9 Copperplates after 
Hogarth, &c. Price 7s.6d., 
cloth ; Large-Paper Copies 
(a few only), 2is. 


after | 


and HER FRIENDS. By 
L. B. SEELEY, M.A., 
With 9 Copperplates after 
Reynolds, &c. Price 7s. 6d , 
cloth. 


'HORACE WAL- 


POLE and HIS WORLD. 
By L. B. SEELEY, M.A. 
With 8 Copperplates aftcr 
Sir Thomas Lawren:e, &c. 
Price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


EVENTS O 


THE WAR in the 
CRIMEA. By &ir E. 
HAMLEY. 5s. 


THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. By Colonel 
MALLESON. 5s. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
in ENGINEERING. By 
L. F. VERNON HAR- 
COURT. 5s. 


OUR TIME. 


THE AFGHAN 
WARS. By ARCHIBALD 
FORBES. 5s. 

THE DEVELOP- 
MENT of NAVIES. By 
Captain EARDLEY 
WILMOT, R.N. 5s. 


THE REFOUNDING 
of the Q9ERMAN EMPIRE 
4 Cclonel MALLESON, 

Ss. 


"rice 8s. 6d. 


F 
THE WILD LASS of ESTMERE, aud 


other Stories. By M. BRAMSION, Author of * Apples 


of Sodom,” ‘In Hiding,” &c. 


Now ready. 


Price 1s. 64., cloth; 1s., sewed. 


| BOSCOMBE CHINE: or, Fifty Years 
| After. A Story. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author 
of ‘* The Tower on the Cliff.” | Now ready. 


‘John Beever.—PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on Nature. By John 


BEEVER, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. 
COLLINGWOOD, M.A., Author cf “The Lite and Work of Jobn Ruskin,” &c.; also Additional Notes and a | 


Chapter on Char-Fishing, by A. and A. R. SEVERN. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Crown §vo, 3s. 6d. Also a Small Large-Paper Edition, 


“This is not only a book for Izaak Walton’s disciplines. John Beever’s notes on fly-fishing and on ‘the most natural 


flies, with their imitations,’ are known to every angler. 


But the publishers have reproduced the work in a manner which will | 


attract the fancy of the book-lover, while Mr. Collingwood’s graceful memoir of the author adds to it a literary charm.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SOCIAL QUESTIONS” SERIES. 
Moore.—BACK to the LAND: a Work on 


best to counteract it. By HAROLD E. MOORE, F.8.I. 231 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Birmingham Gazette. 


Rural Depopulation, and how 


[Just published, 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srrzer, W.C. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND, NEW and REVISED 
EDITION, price 5s. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Astronomy 
for Begioners. By AGNLS GIBERNE, 
“Worthy of praise for clearness, simplicity, and freshness 


of interest.’’— ithenacum. 


SEELEY & CO., Liuirep, 
Essex Street, Strand. 


Lonpon : 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
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’rivate room for dictation, Highest references. Translations. 





'PYYPz-WRITING.—AIll kinds of Copying. 
- AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, &. Home Work. 
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EDDING of DUKE of 

Advantageous position to VIEW the PROCESSION, 

Ludgate Hill, LARGE WINDOWS, first floor. 20 pvineas.—Address 
F 961, Address and Inquiry Ottice, The Times Office, K.C, 


r T ° 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN desires 
position as SECRETARY and COMPANION to Country 

Gentleman interested in Archaeology, or Assistant at a Country 
et or ° oe —Adkress, G. V.B., 2, Cliff Terrace, St. John’s, 
oudon, S.E 


YORK.— 


CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. 


“FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


BE SRNARD QUARITCH’S 

MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE 

OLD BOOKS 
And VALUABLE 

AT REDUCED PRICES 
May be had for Six Penny 
*.* BERNARD QUARITCIU'S Monthly Lists are sent gratis to 

BOVUK BUYERS in all parts of the g'obe 


of RARE 
MODERN WORKS 


Stumps 


Benxanp Quaniten, 15, Piccadilly, Loxpox. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


ie uWSPA PERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


G, SELL& R AILTON, Limited, high. class P: winters 
h Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.( ‘are 

take the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
in the best yle. 





Newspapers, 
Artic es of Association, Minutes of Evide nee, &e, 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 


other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but first-class workmer Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Offices, free Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted, Telephone 2759, Te ‘legraph, * * Africanism, London.’ 
‘ nN ‘ 

BRiTisH MUSEU M. 

The BRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY, and the BRITISH 
MUSEUM (Natural History), CROMWELL ROAD, will be CLOSED 
on THU RSDAY, 6th Jury, the day ap petted for the marriage of Llis 
Royal Highuess the Duke of York, K.¢ 

British Museum, E. Mavurpe Tuomrson, 


27 June, 1808, Principal Librer'se and Secretary. 





[JNiversrry of ~ ABERDEEN. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN 
will, early Meeting, preceed to appoint a LECTURER in the 
FRE 1 LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, whose Lectures, both in 
Winter at in Summer—as may be arranged—shall qualify for 
Graduation i in Arts. Duties to commence in October of the present 
year 
In making the selection, the Court will have regard to the Candi- | 
date’s capacity to give instruction likewise in the German Language 
and Literature, if so required by the Universi Jour 

Salary to be £250 a year, together with a sum ‘equal to the fees. The | 
—— of ' en to be for three years. The Lecturer may be | 
re-electex 

Candidates are requested to lodge applications, with such testi- 
monials as they may think fit, in the ha bes sof Rosert WALKE rn, Esq., 
M.A., Secretary of the University Court, on or before the 5th day ot 


July ensuing. 
University of Aberdeen, 16th June, 1893. 


BERDARE HALL, RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE cf 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


Board and Residence £35 per annum, ¢ ollege Tuition fee £10 per 
annum. One Scholarship of £35, one of £39, four of £25, one of £20, 
one of £15, and Twelve Exhibitions of £11 1s. will be offered at the 
University College Entrance Examination in September.—For par- 
tic ulars apply to th the Prixcirar before Septer ‘mber Ist. 


MUDIE’sS 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


Se 






TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Ifouses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria 8t., E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 








‘ine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and | 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, | 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER 


Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of each 

Plate, by the Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Pub- 

lished in 8 vols. Four Guineas each. Separate Plates 

may be obtained. | 
IDYLLS. of nthe NORFOLK BROADS. By | 

RSON, B. Twelve Plates in Auto- | 

t. in in pork Port ftolto, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s.64. Prints, £1 1s. 

Fine Art Catalogue, 186 page, post free, 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. | 
1 OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in) 


WATER-COLOU RS. —t a one Hundred and Nineteenth 
EXHIBITION is NOW OP PALL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 6. Admission, Is. C 2 Ts. 
Atraep D. Frivr, R.W.S., Secretary. 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of “ Gospel by 
Jonn, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 





London: ALexanper & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


JULY. 


A VISIT to PRINCE BISMARCK. By G. W. Smautey. 

THE EVOLUTION of our RACE. By Frepertc Harrison. 

BEAUTIFUL LONDON. By Grayt ALLEN. 

THE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. By Prof. Tuoxre, F.R.S 

THE DYNASTY of the BROHANS. By Anoe Gatpemar. 

THE MAUSOLEUM of IBSE By Wituram Arcuer. 

THE PROGRESS of WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS. By Miss E- 
Marcu Putiuirrs. 

THE RUSSIAN INTRIGUES in SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE, 
By C. B. Roytance-Kent. 

ADVANCE of the UNITED STATES DURING ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS. By Dr. Brock. 


FRENCH MOVEMENTS in EASTERN SIAM. 
empce, Bart., M.P. 






By Sir Ricnarp 


Cuarman & Hatt, Ltd. 


NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, JULY, 1 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 50. 
STUDY in ¢ HARACTER : Two Aspects of H.R.H Princess Victoria 
Mary ef Teck. 
REMINISCE xe ES of CARLYLE, witl me UNPUBLISHE 
" LECTERS. ByG.Smacney. _— 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: their Methods and Morals. 
in SoutrupineE CLAMANTIS, 


THE POISONING of the FUTU RE. By 8. Squire Srricce, M.D 
LIFE and LABOUR. By Emive Zona. 

CRIMINALS and their DETECTION. By E. R. Srearmay. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY, PAST and PRESENT. By Lapy Jerusoy. 
THE a. of the OPPOSITION: a Defence. By T. M. Meaty: 


By “Vox 


LIT ER, ~~ rae i By Geoxce Saitssury. 


THE ‘DR: AMA, S By Wicuram Arcuer. 
London: Lonemans, Green & Co. 
And New York: 15, East 16th Street. 
All Rights Reserved. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN &K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lond 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed —y "DEPOSITS 
rep» vable on demand, 
TWo ~ CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
meet nalances, when not drawn below £104 
TOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Ta and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal] sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
~ n 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW Myon FIVE SHILLINGS PEE MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, pos free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
i ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great re of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich. 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAV ‘tit, now patronised hy the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
patieuars ADS, Are heologists, and publication of Parochial, Diocesan 
Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


| Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


| For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 


Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, and for the purposes 
of Book Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, » LONDON. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


a & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
OUPS, _ PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 288, for JULY. 

THE USE of the OPTICAL LANTERN ia CLASS INSTRUCTION 

(PRIZE ESSAY). By Marie J. Maso 
NEW CODE for EVENING CONTIN VATION SCHOOLS. 
A NEW BOOK on INFANT PSYCHOLOGY. By Professor Sutty. 
VIVENDO DISCIMUS ! Notes on the Edinburgh Summer Meeting. 
HEALTH in FRENCH SCHOOLS. By Rev. W. Burver. 
IN MEMORIAM: FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN TURNER. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES :—London Degree in Education ; Wellington 
College ; Trained v. Untrained Teachers, &c. 


NOTES on TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


FOREIGN NOTES: — France, Germany, 
Russia, United States, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Another Warning to Teachers going to the 
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LITERATURE. 


Life and Letters of the Right Honourable 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. With a 
Memoir of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke. 
By A. Patchett Martin. In 2 vols. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tuts is a biography very much the reverse 
of that famous pudding whose fault was to 
have too many plums and no suet, Plums, 
indeed, there are, and of the best quality, 
though all too few—first and best an auto- 
biographical fragment by Lord Sherbrooke 
himself, then some brief reminiscences of 
him contributed by the Master of Balliol, 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache, and other personal 
friends, printed apart from the body of the 
work, and various anecdotes and letters 
dispersed through the two volumes and less 
easy of extraction by the literary Jack 
Horner. But the suet, as represented by 
Mr. Martin’s own contribution, preponder- 
ates enormously in bulk and weight. 

It must be counted as one of Lord Sher- 
brooke’s many misfortunes that the task of 
relating and vindicating his whole career 
was not entrusted to some more skilful 
hand. Thechapter of autobiography breaks 
off abruptly soon after the writer’s arrival in 
Australia. The concluding portion was lost in 
transmission through the post-office. Owing 
to that unhappy accident the world has not 
only so much the less of Lord Sherbrooke, 
but so much the more of Mr. Martin. To 
pass from the prose of the one to the prose 
of the other is indeed a painful fall. The 
style of the great political critic is here, as 
always, terse, masculine, and scholarly, 
vibrating too for once with a note of pathetic 
sadness, of baffled affection that finds its 
only relief in tracing out the unbroken 
sequence of moral causes and effects. Mr. 
Martin is pompous, prolix, commonplace, 
fussily apologetic, very much disposed to 
take refuge behind authorities, sometimes, 
as is the way of weak men, breaking into 
violent language, and in the statement of 
his facts neither so complete nor so exact as 
could be wished. As a writer he belongs 
to the sort who always say “different to,” 





who use “ allude to”’ instead of ‘‘ mention,” 
and who call John Bright a ‘‘ Tribune of the 
People.” Lord Beaconsfield seems to be 
his favourite hero ; and it is evidently a sore 
point with him that Lowe did not ultimately | 
turn out a Jingo, but very much the reverse. | 
People with a taste for antithesis might 
sum up the popular estimate of Robert 
Lowe’s character somewhat in the following | 
fashion: He was a great classical scholar, 
who constantly flouted classical learning be- 
cause it led to no immediate material gains. 
He was a great Liberal politician, who op- 


posed Parliamentary reform, thereby gaining 
office in a Reform cabinet, and leaning for 
support on the majority it had secured. 
He was a great master of expression, who 
made more unfortunate speeches than all 
other contemporary orators put together. 
He was a most ingenious administrator, 
whose contrivances caused intense annoy- 
ance to some classes of the community 
without enlisting the favour of any. Such 
a picture would unquestionably err in the 
way both of exaggeration and of omission ; 
but with all the facts of Lowe’s life laid 
before us and placed in the best possible 
light by his admiring friends, it must still 
be allowed to contain a large element of 
truth. But even were it altogether a mis- 
conception, the misconception would have 
to be explained. We ask ourselves why 
such a truly great and noble character as 
is presented in these pages should, outside 
a select circle of intimates, have been 
rewarded with such persistent unpopularity. 

Lord Sherbrooke himself attributed 
nearly all his mishaps to the misfortune of 
having been born an Albino with very weak 
and short-sighted eyes. At Winchester, 
where he was placed ‘at the rather 
advanced age of thirteen,” he remained 
for a year and a half the butt of a hundred 
and thirty boys, who for several hours in 
the day had no employment but to torment 
one another. At Oxford he set his heart 
on a double-first, and succeeded in Literae 
Humaniores, but took only a second in 
mathematics, having rubbed out with his 
nose much that he had written with his 
hand. He gained a fellowship, but lost it 
immediately by his marriage—a step which 
also drew down on him the displeasure of 
his father. The elder Mr. Lowe, himself a 
clergyman, wished his son to retain the 
fellowship with a view to taking holy 
orders, and refused to make him any 
allowance while reading for the bar, which 
the young man had chosen as his profession. 
In order to procure the necessary funds for 
this purpose, Lowe had to work for seven 
years as a private tutor, often giving an 
hour each to ten or eleven pupils in the day, 
and for five years taking pupils in the Long 
Vacation as well—a labour compared to 
which ‘‘ everything else he had to do in his 
life was mere play and recreation” (vol. i., 
p. 24). His earnings during this period 
seem never to have exceeded £700 or £800 
a year. In teaching, his defective eyesight 
obliged him to trust entirely to his memory 
for the texts, but even with this dis- 
advantage he ranked as the best coach 
in Oxford. Studying law came as a 
delightful change after this sort of 
business, a reconciliation with his father 
was effected, and he was called to the bar 


| in 1842, being then a little over thirty. But 


the preparatory reading had seriously 
affected his eyes, and the oculists whom he 
consulted told him that in seven years he 
would become totally blind. Meanwhile, 
adding blunder to blunder, they recom- 
mended out-of-door work under the glaring 
sun of Australia as a suitable occupation. 
To Australia Lowe went, not to work out 
of doors, but to make, if possible, by legal 
practice during the term of sight that still 
remained money enough to live on for the 





rest of his life. Soon after landing at 
Sydney he “in an evil hour consulted a 
doctor,” who advised him at once to dis- 
continue his legal work under pain of 
immediate blindness. After eight months 
and a half of enforced idleness he resumed 
the practice of his profession, made his 
mark both in the law courts and in the 
Legislative Council of the colony, and was 
never again debarred from activity by the 
state of his eyes. But both as a barrister 
and as a Parliamentary speaker, in Australia 
and in England, his shortsightedness proved 
a serious obstacle to success. In the law- 
courts he could not study the faces 
of witnesses and jurymen: in the House 
of Commons he could not watch the 
effect of his words on the audience. 
Worst of all, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he could not refuse unjustifiable 
demands for public money in such a way 
as to avoid giving offence—though one 
does not quite understand how the most 
eagle-eyed minister is better qualified as 
such for performing this difficult operation. 

There is no doubt a good deal in Lord 
Sherbrooke’s explanation of his unpopu- 
larity ; but, like most very simple explana- 
tions, it seems to be overstrained. LDeople 
generally over-estimate the importance of 
their chief deficiency, whatever it may be. 
The desire of women for power has been 
very shrewdly traced to an exaggerated 
sense of the disadvantage at which they 
are placed by the weakness of their sex. 
It never seoms to have struck Lord Sher- 
brooke that to live for seven years shut up 
with private pupils, one at a time, and for 
seven years more as an exile at the Anti- 
podes, was almost enough of itself to put 
him out of touch with the opinions and 
feelings of ordinary home-staying English- 
men. Disraeli very happily called Lowe’s 
great anti-reform speeches the work of an 
inspired schoolboy; and there always 
was a certain boyish freshness about 
the hero of the Cave. But no amount of 
inspiration will give a schoolboy tact; and 
we need only run over Lowe’s most famous 
blunders to perceive that they were due to 
the want of an acquired mental sense, rather 
than to the congenital want of a bodily 
sense. In 1856, when introducing a bill for 
the abolition of shipping dues in Liverpool 
harbour, he referred contemptuously to the 
“musty parchments” on which the rights 
of the corporation were based. The phrase, 
as Mr. Martin tells us, ‘‘ made every squire 
in the country tremble for his title deeds” 
(vol. ii., p. 122). The bill had to be with- 
drawn, Sir Frederick Thesiger, its chief 
opponent, observing, ‘‘ Yes; Lowe and I 
have thrown it out!”’ In his speech on the 
reading of the Reform Bill in 1866 he asked 
the celebrated question: “If you want 
venality, if you want ignorance, if you want 
drunkenness do you go to the top 
or to the bottom of the constituencies?” 
Of course it went all over the country that 
the chief anti-reform orator in the House of 
Commons had called the working men of 
England ignorant, drunken, and venal. 
Lowe did not say that, but he had no business 
to use words that looked so like saying 
it. It makes no practical difference whether 
I say that M. N. is occasionally addicted 
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to porcine habits, or call him, briefly, a pig. 
Moreover, the better the words were ex- 
plained away, the less was their value as an 
argument. If they did not mean that the 
vices specified were sO common among 
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which they lived.” Unfortunately all the 
world was not Lowe’s wife, and his sallies 
often seriously disturbed the harmony 
between it and him. 

Next to want of sight, want of money 


working men as to disqualify them for the | seems to have been the great trouble with 


franchise, they meant nothing at all. Here, 
at any rate, there could be no question of 


studying the faces of the audiences, for) 


Lowe must have known that his words were 
received with enthusiastic applause by the 
Tory party. Ten years later he took 
occasion to contrast the economical manner 
in which he had raised funds for paying the 
Alabama indemnity with the extravagant 
commission paid by Disraeli to Baron 
Rothschild for advancing the price of the 
Suez Canal shares; forgetting, as Mr. Lucy 
observes, that ‘‘the one was a transaction 
of which we were proud, whereas the other 
was a matter which most Englishmen were 
anxious to forget” (vol. ii., p. 436). The 
evident displeasure of the House and of the 
country taught him no discretion; for, 
speaking a few weeks later against the Bill 
for making the Queen Empress of India, he 
argued that if ever we lost India the title 
would have to be dropped—a maladroitness 
passed over by Mr. Martin—and as if 
this was not enough, he went down to 
Retford and told the people there that at 
least two previous Ministers bad been applied 
to but had refused to procure this title for 
the Queen. Here, I believe, the chronicle 
of his indiscretions closes. The enfant 
terrible had kept a good one for the last, 
and the terrible birching he got for it from 
Disraeli was not lightly to be forgotten. 

Men of this childlike candour are some- 
times very appropriately kept in order by 
their wives. But Mrs. Lowe, though in 
many respects a most admirable wife, 
probably acted rather as a stimulus than as 
a restraint on her idolised Robert. The 
same prolonged seclusion had evidently 
affected her in the same manner. Mr. Jowett 
tells us that she ‘‘ was very independent of 
the conventionalities of the world,” ‘ said 
just what came into her head, without 
thinking of the persons who might happen 
to be present,” and “‘ was rather brusque in 
her manners.” When the French Ambas- 
sador observed to her that “in England, 
which was said to be a nation of shop- 
keepers, he did not expect to find such 
great military displays,” she replied that 
“the people of different countries did not 
understand one another. She, too, had been 
under the impression that the French were 
a great military nation” (vol. ii, p. 489). 
Her husband was always chafling her, and 
a specimen of his chaff has been preserved. 
On one occasion when Mr. Goldwin Smith 
(who tolls the story) was present, 


‘the English marriage-service was the subject 
of conversation. Lowe said, in his dashing 
way, that it was full of nonsense. ‘ Why,’ he 
exclaimed (turning to his wife), ‘it made me 
say “ with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
when I had no worldly goods wherewith to 
endow you.’ ‘Ah! Robert,’ she replied, ‘ but 
there were your brains.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘all 
the world knows that I did not endow you 
with them’” (vol. ii., p. 200). 


‘Such sallies,” observes Mr. Jowett, ‘‘ did 
not at all interfere with the harmony in 


| 





Lowe. ‘‘ To regret that I have no money,” 
he ingenuously tells us, ‘“‘has been to me 
during the whole of my life no uncommon 
sensation” (vol. i., p. 40). Nor was it 
an uncommon sensation with the public 
to hear him express his regret. He 
bitterly resented, as we all know, the 
deficiencies of an education that did not 
enable him to amass a fortune in his 
younger days. In a well -remembered 
passage (not quoted by Mr. Martin) he 
complained that in Australia he was walk- 
ing over gold without knowing it, thanks 
to having been taught Greek and Latin 
instead of chemistry and geology. His 
success in life, such as it was, he attributed 
to the English books that he read for 
amusement rather than to his classical 
education. It might have occurred to him 
that all very clever boys read English with- 
out being obliged or persuaded to do so by a 
scholastic apparatus, whereas Greek and 
Latin would be nowhere as optional subjects. 
Harriet and Mary can take care of them- 
selves; Helenand Dido cannot. Itis worth 
noticing that, in conseyuence of his defective 
sight, physical science was the one branch 
of knowledge that Lowe could not cultivate 
with success. In the midst of his tre- 
mendous exertions as an Oxford coach he 
found time and strength to take lessons 
in Sanskrit. As a busy politician and 
journalist he mastered Icelandic. During 
his tenure of the Exchequer he read the 
Hebrew Bible through twice, as Prince 
Prigio did sums in long division, for 
fun. But the microscope and the astro- 
nomical telescope were more than he could 
manage. Hence he probably overestimated 
the value of physical knowledge to non- 
professional students. A statesman of fifty 
would not be much helped by imperfect 
reminiscences of the chemistry or physiology 
he had learned thirty years before. Nor as 
an instrument of general culture is the value 
of such sciences very great. What Lowe 
said of the English middle-class is more or 
less true of all classes: ‘they want eleva- 
tion of mind, they want to be told that money 
is not the be-all and end-all of life.” These 
things are not to be learned in scientific 
laboratories, nor yet from the modern 
French novels that Lowe recommended as 
class-books, but from such teachers as 
Aeschylus and Demosthenes, Plato and 
Aristotle, Lucretius and Horace. For the 
rest Lowe had comparatively inexpensive 
tastes, and showed complete disinterested- 
ness as regards money. Although he does 
not seem to have made a fortune in Aus- 
tralia or at the English bar, he refused the 
offer of a seat in the Council of Calcutta 
with a salary of £8,000 a year made 
to him by the Conservative government 
in 1859 (vol. ii. p. 175); nor would he 
afterwards accept the pension of £2,000 
to which he was entitled as an ex-cabinet 
minister (vol. ii., p. 509). 

Speaking of the great reforming govern- 
ment in which he held a place second only 


to that of Mr. Gladstone, Lowe once quoted 
the lines : 
** One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.’’ 

But his own crowded hour of glorious life 
was more truly the period of his temporarily 
successful opposition to the extension of the 
suffrage in 1866. Of his speech on the first 
reading of Mr. Gladstone’s bili (not the 
speech on the second reading, as Mr. Martin 
strangely thirks), the late Earl of Derby, 
then Lord Stanley, wrote to Mrs. Lowe that 
it had done more to influence affairs than 
any delivered in Parliament within his 
recollection (vol. ii., p. 288). Of the speech 
on the second reading, the Speaker (Mr. 
Denison) said that it was one of the greatest 
and ablest delivered within his memory. 
Sir John Walsh called it the greatest and 
the noblest he had heard since 1830. Lord 
Shaftesbury, writing in his private journal, 
doubted ‘‘ whether a speech better adapted 
to place, persons, and circumstances, was 
ever delivered in any country orin any age” 
(id., 290-1). And next year, when house- 
hold suffrage had been passed, it seemed 
to some of us at the time as if the champion 
of the lost cause had won more by his 
failure than his opponents by their success: 
as if, amid all that ghastly wreck of broken 
pledges and discredited pretensions, that mob 
of Liberals unfaithful to progress and Con- 
servatives unfaithful to order, of Ministers 
who had thrown up office in a huff and 
Ministers who clung to office through 
ignominy and defeat, with one Parlia- 
mentary chief incapable of leading and the 
other too capable of betraying his party, 
there had emerged a new supreme repu- 
tation—as if Robert Lowe had proved 
himself the one truly patriotic English 
statesman, morally and intellectually the 
foremost man in the foremost assembly in 
the world. Yet never before or after did he 
show himself so destitute of political wisdom ; 
and his success was a satire on the in- 
stitutions he had defended. He had beena 
Liberal all his life. He agreed with the 
Liberal party and disagreed with the Con- 
servative party in every point but one—ex- 
tension of the borough franchise. From 
the fact that the strength of his own party 
lay in those constituencies where the poorer 
electors were most numerous, he might have 
inferred, what subsequently came to pass, 
that the newly-enfranchised voters would 
give their support to his own side and his 
own principles. When Mill foretold that 
an extended suffrage would lead to a compre- 
hensive measure of popular education, Lowe 
replied that his own educational reforms 
had received no support from the members 
for popular constituencies. This is too much 
even for Mr. Martin, who observes that 
Lowe, had he condescended to address him- 
| self to an audience of working-men, could 
| easily have enlisted them on his side. He 
‘made a great point of showing that the 
arguments of the Liberal leaders proved as 
much for universal suffrage as for a £7 
franchise. But a good cause ought not to 
suffer because once in a way it is supported 
by bad reasons. Many of his own argu- 
ments would have been equally good against 
the Reform Act of 1832,of which he approved ; 
indeed, they were largely borrowed from 
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the Tory speeches of that epoch. Still 
better could they have been urged against 
Locke King’s £10 County Franchise Bill, 
which he supported. Granting all the harm 
that could be said of universal suffrage, that 
cataclysm would have been brought no 
nearer by Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate 
measure than by the maintenance of the 
status quo; it might even have been hurried 
on, as had happened in France, by the 
obstinate refusal of all concessions. Above 
all, there was the danger, foreseen by Lowe 
himself, that if Disraeli came into office he 
might carry a more extreme measure, and 
even secure the new voters for himself. 

Another important point, ignored or mis- 
interpreted by Lowe, was the growing 
administrative inefficiency of the existing 
representative system. The present genera- 
tion is so accustomed to strong and able 
Governments, supported by large and well- 
disciplined majorities, that it does not realise 
the state of impotence into which the party 
system had fallen since the overthrow of 
Six Robert Peel. Lord Palmerston passes 
for a strong Premier; but he was really 
weak both at home and abroad—witness his 
very narrow escape from a vote of censure 
after the Danish fiasco—and in his last 
years was only kept in power by the popu- 
larity of Mr. Gladstone and the enthusiasm 
for Italian freedom. His cabinets were 
half filled with idle or incompetent Whig 
nobles ; and such political mediocrities as 
Sir George Grey and Cornewall Lewis did 
little to redress the balance. In 1856 we 
find Lord Granville vainly ‘‘ moving heaven 
and earth to get Lowe into office” ; while 
in deference to Lord Lansdowne such a 
worthless fribble and _ clothes-horse as 
Vernon Smith is taken in. After doing 
admirable work in the departments of 
Health and Education, Lowe was left 
unsupported and driven to resign in 1864. 
Other great public servants fared worse. 
Mr. Martin reminds us of the “rude and 
abusive letter” sent by Lord Panmure to 
Lord Raglan, and of the sharp reprimand 
administered by the incompetent Duke of 
Newcastle to the same heroic general (vol. ii., 
p. 81); and he also tells us how Sir James 
Outram, “the Bayard of India,” was only 
rescued from disgrace by the chivalrous 
intervention of Lowe (7d. pp. 67-9). What- 
ever we hear about the Colonial Office during 
Lowe’s residence in Australia tells the same 
story of weak and mischievous blundering. 
Compared with what went before it, the 
last quarter of a century has been a period 
of light and leading. 

According to Mr. Martin, what turned 
Lowe into an enemy of democracy was an 
American tour made in the summer of 1856. 
If so, his experience took a long time to 
bear fruit, for he voted (if I remember 
rightly) against Disraeli’s Bill of 1859 as 
not going far enough, advocated reform in 
an electoral address of the same year, and, 
as a member of Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment, must have supported the £6 Bill of 
1860—facts passed over by his biographcr. 
It has been suggested that a desire to be 
revenged on the Whig leaders for abandon- 
ing him in 1864 had something to do 
with his volte-face of the following year ; 
but the Life supplies no evidence in 





point, except that in a private letter 
dated September 16, 1866, he speaks of the 
bringing in of a reform bill that year as “a 
direct challenge to him to do his worst” 
(vol. ii. p. 306). On the whole, the likeliest 
theory seems to be that, as usual, he quite 
misunderstood the feeling of the House, the 
constituencies, the educated classes, and the 
country (see especially the letter of February 
25, 1866, 2. p. 268). Having once chosen 
his side, he threw himself into it with all 
the rash ardour of an unpaid advocate, and 
came to believe in the claim of an effete 
oligarchy to pass for middle-class govern- 
ment as fervently as Dr. Kenealy believed 
in the claim of an Australian butcher to the 
name and position of an English baronet. 

How far Lowe was prepared to justify 
his conduct during the reform crisis in the 
light of subsequent experience does not 
appear. He was certainly ready to accept 
office under Mr. Gladstone in 1880, and did 
not like being shelved with a peerage 
(vol. ii. p. 449). Mr. Jowett draws a 
pleasing picture of the liking and admira- 
tion entertained by Lord Sherbrooke for his 
former opponent Mr. Bright. There had, 
in fact, ceased to be any essential difference 
between them. But of the two it was cer- 
tainly not Bright who had changed; and 
the increasing ascendancy of ideas which 
they both shared went to prove the superior 
wisdom of the great orator who, in the war 
of progress against privilege, saw that the 
support of the unenfranchised millions 
would be given to the side on which he 
fought, and which has won. 

AtrreD W. Benn. 








Many Inventions. 
(Macmillans. ) 


Art last the short story has taken firm root 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


|in English soil, though in France many a 


master of fiction has fashioned his most 
lasting creations in this form. But of late, 
certain English newspapers have caused a 
demand for such work, and Mr. Kipling has 
been, more than any one else, its pioneer. 

As yet, however, too many of the tales 
put before us are only boiled-down novels. 
Few of our authors have acquired, as have 
their French contemporaries, notably Barbey 
D’Aurevilly, the trick of choosing such sub- 
jects as ought not to be treated in any other 
manner. Ths doings of their personages, 
for instance, are not always immediately 
intelligible; yet if a short story is to be 
effective, the characters must be so intro- 
duced as to make the reader feel at once that 
he knows them personally. For in work of 
this class the rapid and sure delineation of 
character is of even more importance than 
the plot. 

Mr. Kipling’s best stories contain the 
right qualities in a very marked degree. 
And these same qualities are mainly respon- 
sible for his failure as a novelist. It is a 
matter for rejoicing, then, that he has 
stayed his hand from the writing of novels, 
and given us a book after the style of his 
earlier, better work. Yet itis not an easy 
book to review, for it is perversely unequal. 
Between its covers lie several historiettes— 
I know of no more objectionable and appro- 


priate word—which lesser men than Mr. | 
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Kipling might well have hesitated to sign. 
He even sins at times by being dull; and 
when the laugh is bid for, the reader 
can only respond by a yawn. It were, 
of course, useless to expect that any 
writer, however capable, should always 
be at his best: moreover, a uniform ex- 
cellence too often means mediocrity. Still, 
it is amazing to find in this volume such 
stuff as ‘‘ Brugglesmith,” ‘‘ Judson and the 
Empire,” and ‘‘ The Children of the Zodiac.” 
It were perhaps unfair to condemn Mr. 
Kipling for having included them, but it is 
impossible not to wonder at their presence. 

For the rest of these stories we have only 
hearty praise. In ‘The Disturber of Traffic,” 
Mr. Kipling gives us one of those inimitable 
sketches of blended farce and pathos that he 
alone seems able to contrive. ‘‘The Lost 
Legion” is a splendid ghost story, tellin 
how an Afghan robber was surprised an 
captured by English officers and their men, 
through “the aid of a regiment whose name 
did not appear in the brigade orders.” How 
it aided Lieutenant Halley and the Major in 
their manoeuvres, and why those gentlemen 
lost their tempers, it would be unfair to 
reveal. Several stories are devoted to the 
already famous ‘Soldiers Three,” stories 
no less good than those that first gained for 
them ‘‘immortal fame.” The psychological 
skill of ‘‘ The Finest Story in the World,” 
is, of course, remarkable. But the two 
most successful and certainly the boldest 
stories in the collection are “ In the Rukh” 
and ‘‘A Matter of Fact.” It required a 
very sure touch, an absolute mastery of 
words and form, to overcome the difficulties 
that here threatened, and would certainly 
have overwhelmed any but a really capable 
writer. There was every chance of com- 
plete failure, and yet they are perfectly 
successful and convincing. 

‘‘Tn the Rukh” is an account of a wild 
native bred up in the jungle among “his 
brothers the wolves,” and Mr. Kipling thus 
describes him : 

‘«*A man was walking down the dried bed of 
the stream, naked except for the loin-cloth, 
but crowned with a wreath of the tasselled 
blossoms of the white convolvulus creeper. 
So noiselessly did he move over the little 
pebbles that even Gisborne, used to the soft- 
footedness of trackers, started. His voice was 
clear and bell-like, utterly different from the 
usual whine of the native, and his face as he 
lifted it in the sunshine might have been that 
of an angel strayed among the woods.” 

He has not ceased to be human because he 
has power over all the beasts of the jungle, 
dwells among them, and moves about 
attended by his wolves, calling them back 
and forth as a king calls his armies. He 
gives repeated evidence of his power, to the 
great contentment of Gisborne Sahib of the 
Woods and Forests, and to the great con- 
fusion of the Mahommedan butler whose 
daughter ho loves. The whole study is one 
of great subtilty, and marked by a powerful 
restraint not usual in Mr. Kipling’s work. 
It closes with a love idyll of exquisite 
beauty. 

‘A Matter of Fact” narrates how throe 
journalists, the author himself, a Yankee, 
and a Dutchman, the only passengers on a 
“little tramp steamer,” see the sea-serpent 
and its mate. 
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*‘Some six or seven feet above the port 
bulwarks, framed in fog, and as utterly un- 
supported as a full moon, hung a face. The 
mouth was open, revealing a ridiculously tiny 
tongue—as absurd as the tongue of an elephant; 
there were tense wrinkles of white skin at the 
angles of the drawn lips, while feelers like those 
of a barbel sprung from the lower jaw, and 
there was no sign of teeth within the mouth. 
But the horror of the face lay in the eyes, for 
those were sightless-white, in sockets as white 
as scraped bone, and blind. Yet for all this 
the face, wrinkled as the mask of alion is drawn 
in Assyrian sculpture, was alive with rage and 
terror.” 


From this point the tragedy moves on 
relentlessly to its end. The terrific death- 
struggle of the monster, the savage, hope- 
less grief of the female, the chill horror of 
the fog, and the noisome masses of cold 
protoplasm on the waves, are so vividly 
described that one shudders involuntarily 
as one reads. The difficulty of the three 
enterprising ‘‘ newspaper men” as to what 
they shall do with their magnificent, but 
incredible and useless, “ scoop,’ makes an 
amusing and welcome finish to an astonish- 
ing story. 

These are not the only stories I should 
have liked to quote from. One scene in 
“Love o’ Woman” and some brilliant 
passages in ‘‘ My Lord the Elephant” and 
‘‘His Private Honour” ought not to be 
ignored. In “The Other Side of the 
Question’’ Mr. Kipling has marked for us 
one more type among the peoples of that 
vast eastern empire of ours, of which we 
are at once so proud and so ignorant. 

A capital poem ushers in this remarkable 
volume. For remarkable it is, because, 
though it contains quite the worst things 
Mr. Kipling ever wrote—and they are very 
bad—it gives us more than two hundred 
pages of by far the best work he has yet 
published. It is but fair to close with the 
last verse of the noble and characteristic 
** Envoy,” earnest, let us hope, of a book 
of sea ballads such as no other living 
Englishman is so able to indite. 

** Wheel, full and by; but she’ll smell her road 
alone to night. 
Sick she is and harbour sick—Ob, sick to clear 
the land! 
Roll down to Brest with the old Red Ensign 
over us— 
Carry on and thrash her out with all she’ll 
stand ! 
** Well, ah, fare you well, and it’s Ushant gives the 
door to us, 
ae like a windmill on the dirty sand to 
ea: 
Till the last, last flicker goes 
From the tumbling wat: r rows, 
And we're off to Mother Carey 
(Walk her down to Mother Carey). 

Oh, we're bound for Mother Carey where she 

feeds her chicks at sea.’” 


Percy ADDLESHAW. 








‘‘ ENGLISH HISTORY BY CONTEMPORARY 
writers.” —TZhe Jews of Angevin England : 
Documents and Records from Latin and 
Hebrew Sources, Printed and Manuscript, 
for the first time collected and trans- 
lated by Joseph Jacobs. (David Nutt.) 

Unuixe the other volumes of Mr. York 

Powell’s excellent series, which are chiefly 

intended to popularise historical sources 





already familiar to scholars, this little book 
is an original contribution to history, and, 
indeed, one of considerable importance. The 
passages translated include, Mr. Jacobs says, 
‘every scrap of evidence” relating to the 
Jews of England, down to the year 1206, 
that he has been able to find in English 
records, whether printed or unpublished. 
This material is supplemented by extracts 
from the contemporary Rabbinical writings, 
tending directly or indirectly to throw light 
on the condition and customs of the Jewish 
community in England, or on the history 
and character of its eminent individual 
members. Notes are subjoined to the text, 
explaining obscure allusions, and pointing 
out, when needful, the bearing of the facts 
stated; and in an appendix the general 
conclusions to be derived from the docu- 
ments are summarised from various points 
of views. The choice of the year 1206, the 
date of the loss of Normandy by the 
English crown, as the terminal point of the 
period treated of, seems somewhat arbitrary ; 
and Mr. Jacobs rather strains a point when 
he argues that this date forms an actual 
epoch in the history of the English Jews. 
He has, however, a very good practical 
reason for closing his series of extracts at 
this point—viz., that shortly afterwards the 
available material becomes too abundant 
to be presented in a small volume other- 
wise than by way of selection. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Jacobs has chosen 
rightly in deciding to give an ex- 
haustive collection of the notices of English 
Jews down to a particular date, in- 
stead of a mere selection from the whole 
mass of documents down to the expulsion of 
the Jews in 1290. The importance of ‘‘ the 
King’s Jews,” as an element in the social 
and political system of England under 
Norman and Angevin rule, is far greater 
than would be supposed by any reader of 
popular histories; and no one who desires 
to understand thoroughly the history of 
England during that period can afford to 
overlook this interesting volume. For those 
who are interested in the history of Judaism, 
the book has of course a value of a different 
kind. If Mr. Jacobs’s ingenious combina- 
tions prove correct, a much larger portion 
of Rabbinical literature than has hitherto 
been supposed must be assigned to writers 
either resident in or in some way connected 
with this country. 

The early history of the Jews in England 
way be easily summarised. The principle 
of ‘‘a Christian state” was so far carried 
into practical effect, that the only remunera- 
tive employment left open to the Jews was 
that of usury ; and as the lending of money 
at interest was forbidden by the laws of 
the Church, this branch of business fell 
almost wholly into the hands of the infidels. 
The monopoly thus conferred on a small 
community had the natural result of enor- 
mously increasing the gains of those who 
possessed it; according to Mr, Jacobs, 
indeed, in the time of Richard I., one-fourth 
of the moveable wealth of the kingdom was 
held by Jews. The law by which the 
property of a usurer was liable to confis- 
cation at his death induced the sovereign to 
look with complacency on the enrichment 
of the Jews, as being an addition to his 





own potential wealth ; and though the for- 
feiture was seldom enforced, as it would 
have destroyed the productiveness of the 
capital, yet the revenues of the Crown gained 
immensely by extortions to which the Jews 
could well afford to submit as the price of 
their lucrative privileges. It was not until 
after the close of the period treated of in 
Mr. Jacobs’s volume that King John’s 
desperate financial straits impelled him to 
resort to acts of spoliation unrestrained by 
any regard for the future interests of the 
Crown itself. Till then it may be said that, 
on the whole, the royal authority was 
exercised in a manner favourable to the 
prosperity of the Jews. But their growing 
wealth and power, and the insolence which 
they seem often to have displayed, con- 
stantly tended to embitter the hatred which 
the people felt towards them as the enemies 
of Christ ; and the king and his counsellors 
sometimes had reasons of their own for 
treating with unjust leniency the outrages 
to which this hatred gave rise. The gradual 
deepening of ill-will towards the Jews is 
shown in the more and more envenomed 
tone of religious controversy. From the 
correspondence of Anselm, Mr. Jacobs 
extracts an interesting account of a theo- 
logical discussion between a Jew and an 
eminent Churchman, which seems to have 
been conducted with as much urbanity and 
fairness as the debates oi the Metaphysical 
Society ; half a century later the unbelief 
of the Jews was regarded as proceeding 
from a demoniacal wickedness against which 
no argument could be expected to avail 
anything. Itis pleasant to know, on the 
other hand, that even at the end of the 
twelfth century one great Churchman, the 
truly saintly Hugh of Avalon, behaved 
towards the Jews in such a way as to win 
their profound respect and affection. 

A considerable amount of space in the 
book is occupied with the stories of Chris- 
tian boys being murdered by Jews at the 
Passover, in mockery of the Crucifixion. 
The best known English example of these 
monstrous fictions, the legend of ‘‘ Saint” 
Hugh of Lincoln, belongs to a later period ; 
but there are four instances already in the 
twelfth century: ‘Saint’ William of 
Norwich, ‘‘ Saint’ Robert of Bury, Harold 
of Gloucester, and an unnamed boy at 
Winchester. The weakness of the evidence 
for these stories is very obvious on reading 
the account given by contemporaries; and 
indeed most of the early chroniclers write 
in a guarded tone, which suggests that 
they had little confidence in the truth of 
what they related. In the case of William 
of Norwich we have the means of comparing 
the contemporary narrative (as given by the 
Saxon Chronicle and by an unpublished 
writer named Thomas of Monmouth) with 
the form in which the legend is told in the 
fifteenth century by Capgrave. As might 


be expected, the later version is much more 


circumstantia], but certainly much less 
plausible, than the earlier. It seems clear, 
as Mr. Jacobs points out, that one motive, if 
not for the invention, at least for the facile 
reception, of these calumnies, is to be found 
in the fact that the possession of the relics 
of one of these boy-martyrs was an im- 
portant source of profit and honour to a 
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monastery. The Norwich story, which be- 
came the type on which the others were 
modelled, was, it appears, the invention of 
a monk named Theobald, himself a convert 
from Judaism. It is noteworthy that neither 
in this instance, nor in any of the subsequent 
instances during the twelfth century, is there 
any statement that the murderers were ever 
brought to trial. 

Mr. Jacobs has worked carefully through 
the Pipe Rolls, from which he gives more 
than two hundred extracts, besides several 
from the Patent, Close, and Liberate Rolls. 
The extant shetdrot’: (‘ starrs,” documents in 
Hebrew relating to money transactions), 
dated before 1206, are also included; but 
they are not numerous, the ‘‘ Exchequer of 
the Jews,” in which such records were pre- 
served, not having been organised until 
afterwards. This collection of official docu- 
ments is historically the most valuable part 
of the book, though it will not be so attrac- 
tive to ordinary readers as the vigorous 
translations from Latin historians. The 
importance of the information thus gathered 
together may be estimated from the fact 
that Mr. Jacobs is able to give a list of 
nearly a hundred manors and monastic 
houses, on which mortgages were held by 
Jews. 

It must be left to Jewish critics to deter- 
mine the value of the ingenious reasoning 
by which Mr. Jacobs has sought to identify 
certain of the Jews mentioned in the English 
records with persons who, under other 
names, are famous in the annals of Rab- 
binical learning. Some of his arguments 
certainly appear to involve rather bold 
assumptions, and perhaps, as in some other 
matters of which I am better qualified to 
form an opinion, he may sometimes have 
gone wrong by excess of ingenuity. How- 
ever, bold hypothesis has a useful place in 
historical research ; and whether the author’s 
particular conclusions be established or 
not, it is safe to say that his work will 
contribute materially to advance the know- 
ledge of the history of Jewish literature. 

Mr. Jacobs has throughout managed his 
material with such admirable skill that his 
volume can hardly fail to be found interesting 
even to readers to whom the subject is not 
in itself especially attractive. With regard 
to — of detail, it would be possible to 
find a good deal of fault; partly, no doubt, 
owing to the fact that, as Mr. Jacobs 
explains, a part of the book was by some 
accident sent to press without revision of 
the proofs. The number of misprints is 
distressing. On the first page ‘‘ Theo- 
dosius ”’ occurs for ‘‘ Theodorus ” (a blunder 
that is repeated elsewhere), and p. 7 has 
the heading ‘Friendly Polonious,” which 
should, I suppose, be “ Friendly Polemics.”’ 
On p. 69 it is said that a man before com- 
mitting suicide ‘closed the door with 
wax (?) from the inside.” If Mr. Jacobs 
had thought twice about this he would 
have seen that cera must stand for sera, of 
which in fact it is a common mediaeval 
spelling. In the Introduction, and again 
on p. 260, the author expresses himself as 
if he thought that ‘‘a knight’s fee” was 
something to be paid. The places mentioned 
in the documents are often identified wrongly, 
or left unidentified for want of a little 


research—¢e.g., Malinges, occurring in a record 
relating to Kent, is surely Malling, not 
Mechlin ; Turmsdeston (an impossible form) 
stands for Zurmodeston, which is probably 
Thurmaston in Leicestershire. Another fault 
in the book is that a considerable portioa of 
the passages quoted are given only in a 
oushnenl, and not in the proper chrono- 
logical sequence. These matters, however, 
are not of sufficient importance to form a 
very serious abatement from the value of 
the work. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
either Mr. Jacobs, or some one else similarly 
qualified, will ere long give us an exhaustive 
history of the English Jews to the time of 
their expulsion by Edward I. 
Henry Brapiey. 








Some French Writers. By Edward Delille. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


Srverat of the papers in this volume will 
be familiar to readers of the Vortnightly 
Review. There, it must be admitted, they 
appeared to greater advantage than now 
when collected into one volume. Hach was 
interesting, but the interest was of jour- 
nalistic rather than of literary quality. 
This is not meant disparagingly, for pro- 
bably Mr. Delille accomplished just what 
he undertook to do; but it serves to indi- 
cate the limitations of the present series of 
essays. It is strange that we have so little 
good criticism of contemporary French 
writers. Mr. Henry James and Mr. George 
Saintsbury have given us delightful volumes; 
but there is little else. A year or two ago 
an ambitious work in two volumes was 
published ; but its interest was even more 
markedly of the journalistic kind. If Mr. 
Henry James will supplement his French 
Poets and Novelists with another volume 
dealing with the most notable living writers 
— Zola, Guy de Maupassant, Bourget, 
Verlaine, Mallarmé, Loti, and a few others 
—how welcome it would be!* Or Mr. 
Brownell might add to the high reputation 
already won by his French Traits and French 
Art. It is significant that three of the best 
exponents of French life and literature are 
Americans; for Mr. Delille, if of French 
parentage, is of Transatlantic birth and 
upbringing. 

Some French Writers might have been 
made a more attractive book. The studies 
are not happily arranged. Bourget, Pierre 
Loti, Baudelaire, Guy de Maupassant, 
Verlaine, Maurice Barrés: there was an 
opportunity here to show how each is linked 
with each, and by what varied but natural 
processes Barrés comes to be the comple- 
ment of Baudelaire, the man passionné for a 
new philosophical idea of social well-being, 
and the man passionné for art and art only ; 
the neo-Platonist and the neo-Cyrenaic ; 
how Guy de Maupassant has his comple- 
ment in Pierre Loti; and how the morbid 
strain finds one expression in so representa- 
tive a poet as Verlaine and another expres- 
sion in so representative a novelist as 
Bourget. But besides this the volume 
has the appearance of rough-and-ready 
book-making. There may be good 


* An admirable essay on Pierre Loti is included 
in Mr. Henry James’s Essays in London, just 
published. 











reason for the inclusion of the chatty 
paper entitled ‘‘ Chez Pousset’’—the well- 
known café in the Faubourg Montmartre— 
but none for that of “Card Sharping in 
Paris,” a gratuitous deadweight dans cette 
galere. The text, too, stands in need of 
revision. There are aggravating mistakes 
that a little care would have obviated—+.y., 
** soliel”’ for soleil (p. 109), “jardine” for 


jordin (p. 220), ‘‘Standhalian”’ for Stend- 


halian (p. 14)—nay, even Mr. Delille’s own 
name is spelt wrongly on the cover. 

Fortunately, however, there is much that 
is interesting in these papers, personal 
records as they are rather than critical 
studies. The best are those on Baude- 
laire, Verlaine, and Guy de Maupassant. 
That on Loti is also worth reading. 
There is rather too much of “the inter- 
view business” in the essay on Paul 
Bourget—a style of literary disquisition 
better left to the brilliantly ingenious M. 
Huret. That M. Bourget is square-set and 
middle-sized, is past-master in “ vestimen- 
tary harmony,” whatever that may mean, 
and has at his command (as I suppose Mr. 
Delille has also, and all who are not of 
Mr. George Gissing’s New Grub Street), 
‘such little effects of grace and nicety as 
may be obtained with the meagre-spread 
palette of our modern male attire,” might 
be news of vital interest to the readers of 
Le Figaro, or, at any rate, of Le Petit Journal, 
but can hardly be considered in place in 
an English essay on the writer who has 
already won cosmopolitan repute, but about 
whose best work little is known by the 
general reader in this country. Mr. Delille 
is certainly right in discountenancing the 
idea that M. Bourget is a poet by divine 
right. He makes excellent verse, though 
even in his maturest work in this kind there 
are many of those fatal lines which at once 
precipitate the volatile qualities of poetry 
into the sediment of prose, as in the 
disastrous line : 

**Un allegro de Weber, aussi fin que sublime.” 
On the other hand, I do not think that Mr. 
Delille has done enough justice to Paul 
Bourget, the prosaist: to that style at once 
so delicate and so strong, so exquisite and 
so keen, so suave and so vigorous. He is 
somewhat contradictory, too; for while he 
ranks the author of Jensonges as one of the 
three foremost writers of the middle genera- 
tion, he ends his appreciation by defining 
him as ‘‘ a mere dexterous, brilliant, suc- 
cossful representative of the minor species 
homme de lettres.” 

The paper on Pierre Loti is interesting 
mainly from its admirable extracts: lines 
and passages illustrative of that natural 
magic which is the real charm of this poet 
who writes in prose. It seems to mea mere 
accident that M. Viaud became a prose 
romancist: the whole bent of his mind is 
clearly that of a poet, and of a poet of 
a singularly keen emotionalism, of a rare 
and exquisite spirit. No doubt, however, 
he has chosen wisely, or been happily 
impelled. The limitations of French verse 
are not what they were before Hugo and 
Gautier wrote Les Orientales and Emaux et 
Camées; yet even the prince of nuance, the 
author of Fétes Galantes, could not achieve 
in verse just what Pierre Loti has done so 
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variously in prose. So exquisite and refined 
a literary sentiment has he, as well as so 
refined and exquisite a touch, that often 
he pays the penalty and comes to grief on 
the line of his distinguishing merit. On 
the whole, most critics, I fancy, will agree 
with Mr. Delille, that this author’s strongest 
book is Pécheur d@Islande: that sombre, 
beautiful, haunting epic of the North Sea. 
Le Mariage de Loti, Aziyadé, Le Roman @un 
Spahi, what poetry of the barbaric life is 
here! In Jledame Chrysanthéme, how the 
Orient lives anew! But in Pécheur d’Jslande 
a note is struck, that deep vox humana 
which, if heard at all, is heard with pro- 
found emotion. 

No one has said a truer word of Baude- 
laire than Guy de Maupassant when he 
wrote: ‘ C’était une Ame trés-délicate, trés- 
fine, originale et tendre, qui s’est félée au 
premier choc de la vie” ; as no criticism of 
his genius has a swifter and surer discern- 
ment than Baudelaire’s own, when he said 
‘* J’ai cultivé mon hystérie avec jouissance 
et terreur.’”’ Mr. Delille’s interesting paper 
is practically an exposition of these two 
texts. Of Guy de Maupassant, however, 
Mr. Delille himself indicates the canker at 
the root of the strange flower of this 
author’s genius: a man of such strenuous 
vision and such supersensitive nerves, yet 
showing so chronic an effort, as it were, to 
prevent his inner life from being killed 
by the fierce blight of existence. His 
failure, where he fas failed, is, says 
Mr. Delille, all a question of interior 
emotion. The chief corroboration of this is 
that, wonderful artist as he is, Guy de 
Maupassant’s poor and even trivial stories 
cost him as much labour and nervous ex- 
penditure as those really driven straight 
from the bat of his temperament. When 
‘* the interior emotion” was active, he wrote 
‘* La Maison Sellier,” ‘‘ Monsieur Parent,” 
“Mile. Fifi,’ “ L’Abandonné,” ‘ Deux 
Amis,” ‘‘ Boule de Suif’’; when it was not, 
he produced those tales of grimy lives and 
those brutal episodes which are redeemed, 
when redeemable at all, only by the writer’s 
masculine, mordant diction. 

Of Paul Verlaine how difficult for any 
critic to speak adequately! His life is a 
problem; his genius a problem; the man 
himself an enigma. He has given us some 
of the most beautiful verse of our time: his 
best is certainly the most exquisite, in the 
right sense of the word, in all French litera- 
ture. He stands in a festering swamp, and 
looks towards the sun : sometimes he stoops, 
and stirs the filth about his feet, and smiles 
an evil smile: sometimes he fronts the light 
again, and his song is crystal-clear, white as 
snow, fragrant as the breath of wild-roses, 
pure as the heart of a child singing for joy. 
Perhaps he will be remembered thus : 

**. . . je suis né pour plaire aux noble ames, 
Pour les consoler un peu d’un monde impur, 
Cimier d’or chanteur et tunique de tlammes, 
Moi, le Chevalier qui saigne sur azur.”’ 


“ As-tu réfléchi combien nous sommes 
orgavisés pour le malheur,” wrote Flaubert 
to George Sand. We think of this when 
we ponder the writings, the genius, the 
personality of such men as Verlaine, or 





these, it is not becoming to speak of the 
‘* disastrous day’’ of one who is still with us, 
pen in hand. Of the others, one is mad: 
the other, like his friend Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam, died miserably in a Paris hospital ; 
the third hanged himself in despair; the 
youngest died the second death, and to this 
day his actual end is known of no man. 
Yes! ‘‘ as-tu réfléchi combien nous sommes 
organisés pour le malheur ?” 
Wirtram Sarr. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Personal History of Jim Duncan. By 


John Pennington Marsden. In 3 vols. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


His Wife’s Soul. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. 


In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 
Captain Enderis. By Archer P. Crouch. 
In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake. By M. Isidore 
Douglas. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

By «a Himalayan Lake. By an Idle Exile. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


A Constant Lover. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Fishin’ Jimmy and other Stories. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson and Imogen Clark. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


The Great Peril and How it was Averted. By 
W. Laird Clowes. (Offices of Black and 
White.) 

In The Personal History of Jim Duncan we 

have an experiment in realism—the realism, 

however, of a refined Smollett rather than 
of an Anglo-Saxon Zola. Its author styles it 

‘a chronicle of small beer”; and so it is in 

the ordinary, though not in the spiritual 

sense. It is the autobiography (and the 
moral evolution) of a young man who, born 

in Staten Island, of a generous father and a 

negligent mother, has various misadven- 

tures, and falls among thieves of all kinds, 
who ruin him, throw him into a debtors’ 
prison, and even alienate his wife’s affec- 
tions from him. But Jim Duncan has the 
raw material of a strong man in him; and, 
even when he is in prison, he makes it very 
hot for the sheriff who controls this 
wretched establishment, by communicating 
various “revelations” to an eminently 
receptive press. He finally succeeds in 
getting back to his children and into 
the heart of his wife—although here the 
author certainly flies in the face of the 
probabilities — and all ends well. Zhe 

Personal History of Jim Duncan is perhaps a 

trifle too long drawn out, and it cannot 

help being—as when Duncan is engaged in 
his long conflict with his sordid-minded 
enemies the Blacks—very dreary in places. 

But it is well told and carefully written, and 

is emphatically a book sui generis. It is 

further worth reading, as containing pictures 
of certain little-known aspects of American 

life. . 


ITis Wife's Soul is such a substantial, 
satisfactory three-volume story of crime and 
detection, love and misunderstanding, that 
it is perhaps rather hard on Mr. Molloy to 


By Wilhelm Hauff. 


Guy de Maupassant, or Baudelaire, or {ask whose wife it is that is immortalised by 


Gérard de Nerval, or Arthur Rimbaud. Of| his title. 


Is it Lady Fothergille, who 





recovers her husband’s love and confidence, 
or Mrs. Fothergille, who loses both husband 
and reason? But we should not be hyper- 
critical in dealing with these three delect- 
able volumes of vice vanquished, containing 
as they do that accomplished scoundrel 
Captain Fothergille, who murders James 
Hawkins and all but murders Lord Hector 
Maynes, who steals tho diamonds of his 
cousin’s wife, and makes the theft the cause 
of a serious difference between that husband 
and that wife, and who finally commits 
suicide. But if the Captain does not suffice, 
there is his precious confederate Mrs. Cray- 
worth, who is prevented by a wicked and 
vindictive Baron from becoming the wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Sympington. Mr. Molloy has 
set about producing three volumes of good- 
going modern melodrama, and has succeeded. 


Mr. A. P. Crouch, the author of Captain 
Enderis, has amply demonstrated his powers 
as a descriptive writer, especially when he 
treads the (to him) familiar ground of West 
Africa. But he has yet to prove that he 
can write anovel. Captain Enderis, of the 
First West African Regiment, is as good a 
soldier and as good a fellow as ever even 
“John Strange Winter” has sketched. 
Esther Laverick is the typically fine girl, 
who is sure to meet a gallant and irre- 
proachable officer under circumstances that 
involve a piquantly sufficient amount of 
danger tohim. Mrs. Reavely is a favourable 
specimen of the young married flirt, whose 
attractions such men as Enderis have to 
lay their account with. But when one has 
said this, one has exhausted all the charac- 
ters in Mr. Crouch’s two stout volumes that 
are really worth knowing. Thero is in 
them, indeed, an adequate supply of fight- 
ing, and Enderis has one scoundrel of 
almost melodramatic capacity to contend 
with. But the real action of the story flags 
most disappointingly. The misunderstand- 
ing, too, which keeps Julian and Esther so 
long apart is a very clumsy and unnatural 
one. 


For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake is somewhat of a 
misnomer. At all events, defiance of Mrs. 
Grundy figures in it much more prominently 
than regard for her or for any other arbiter 
of the destinies of society. The central 
incident—a Scotch marriage of the sort 
popularised by the late Wilkie Collins 
—is essentially, at all events, an act of 
rebellion against Mrs. Grundy, although 
its character does not appear to be quite 
understood by either of the two who, 
through it, get—unhappily as it appears at 
prorat for life. Y After all, Mrs. 
Grundy gets her own way, it is true; for 
the great majority of the matches which 
are made towards the eud of the volume are 
of the conventional and not of the happy- 
go-lucky sort, and, in consequence, give 
satisfaction to all persons, except, of course, 
the female villain, who is almost as fre- 
quently to be found in fiction nowadays as 
a Scotch marriage. In other words, vr 
Mrs. Grundy’s Sake is an ordinary boy-and- 
girl story, with plenty of love, incident, and 
cross purposes. As such, and by the ordinary 
readers of such, it will be thoroughly en- 
joyed. There is, however, a touch of 
exaggeration in it. Adelaide Brase might 
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be capable of preventing the marriage to 
which she objects, but hardly of scheming 
a murder. Then, the misunderstandings 
which keep Maud Rienzi and Lord Fellamar 
more decidedly apart from each other after 
marriage than before it, are rather too 
numerous and appallingly obstructive. 
Finally, Murston Thornton, the blackguard 
of the story, degenerates too rapidly into a 
mere brutal cad. Even when half-in- 
toxicated, he would hardly have said, ina 
loud insolent voice, to a married woman in 
her husband’s presence, ‘‘I want to know, 
Maud, dearest, which dances you have 
reserved for me.” Still less would he, 
‘mad with baffled spite and rage, lay his 
hand forcibly on Maud’s bare shoulder.” 
Let it be said, however, that the tone of 
For Mrs. Grundy’s Sake is thoroughly 
‘* healthy.” 


By «a Himalayan Lake is a more than 
ordinarily good Anglo-Indian story. It 
contains abundance of the fun, flirtation, 
and scandal of the sort with which one is in 
the habit of associating the not always 
happy hunting-ground of Mrs. Hawksbee. 
The author has thought it necessary to 
introduce a little tragedy into her plot, in 
the shape of the painfully sudden death of 
Mrs. Hilda Crauston and her lover, Alan 
Adayre. But he (more probably she) is 
more familiar with light military comedy. 
Hetty Mainwaring, with her flutterings and 
frivolities, her Jack and her Jim, is quite in 
that way, and is indeed a very natural and 
loveable creature—in spite of one lapse into 
inconstancy. The humours of a voyage on 
a P. and O. steamer are most admirably 
reproduced. Altogether, By a Himalayan 
Lake is a very enjoyable holiday volume. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Independent 
Novel” series is agreeable and even original 
after a fashion, although it is lacking in 
strength and coherence. Frében, a young 
German of family, aids a shivering beggar- 
girl one night on a Parisian bridge, and 
cheers the last hours of her mother, The im- 
pression made by the girl never leaves him; 
and in a miraculously commonplace way 
Frében stumbles upon her occupying the 
position of wife to Baron Faldner, a matter- 
of-fact and even brutally cynical friend of his 
own. How she makes herself known, how, 
in spite of her ‘lustrous eyes,” Faldner, 
on ascertaining her past, styles her a ‘low 
slut,” how she is proved to belong to the 
Tortosi family, how she is befriended by 
Don Pedro de San Montanjo Ligez, the 
best of all Spaniards since the days 
of Don Quixote, and how all ends as it 
ought to end, he who reads these veracious 
chronicles will ascertain for himself—al- 
though he will hardly be able to do much 
running at the same time. In spite of the 
weaknesses already mentioned and hinted 
at, 4 Constant Lover is very readable. It 
contains some excellent character sketches. 
Poor Josephine and her Frében are models 
of patient though apparently hopeless love. 
Faldner, too, is full of rude vigour; but 
he indulges in language of repulsive and 
unnecessary strength. 


In the little volume of short American 
stories, the position of honour in which is 





occupied by “‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,” a considerable | 


difficulty is overcome with great skill and 
delicacy. They are simple, pathetic stories, 
suffused with lower middle-class piety ; and 
they are told simply and pathetically and with 
just that soupcon of American humour which 
was required togivethempiquancy. ‘Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is, perhaps, a trifle commonplace, 
both in the fundamental conception and in 
the development of such plot as it can be 
said to possess. Somehow, too, the dying 
words of its humble Christian hero have a 
familiar air. But the unconscious persona- 
tion practised in ‘‘Aunt Liefly,” which 
has the effect of transforming a sour and 
suspicious nature into a gentle and loving 
one, is novel, and has all the healthy effect 
of every good conceit. In ‘“‘The Las’ Day” 
the familiar story of the reconciliation of a 
husband and wife over the dead body of a 
child is told again so naturally as to have— 
and not without reason—all the appearance 
of originality. Altogether, this volume is 
greatly superior to the run of average 
“* studies in still life.” 


The Great Peril and How it was Averted 
is, although a political fantasy, of suffi- 
ciently exciting interest to merit republi- 
cation from the weekly newspaper in which 
it first appeared. There is a suggestion of 
puerility, indeed, in the plasters with which 
that painfully typical Yankee Hiram Y. 
Hancock changes the opinion of the 
Barnham electors, and very nearly places 
the country at the feet of an American Old 
Country Development Trust. But the (in 
places) tragic development of the plot is 
very skilfully managed; and the advance of 
the thousands of plastered victims on London 
to hear ‘‘The Man” deliver his message 
to Britain and humanity is told with, at 
least, Macaulayan (that is to say the best 
graphic”) power. Above all things, Zhe 
Great Peril contains at least one notable 
character-sketch, that of the brusque- 
mannered but essentially good and 
thoroughly English spinster, Miss Mar- 
rable, who plays Wellington to Mr. 
Hiram Y. Hancock’s Napoleon. If Mr. 
Clowes can give an adequate supply of 
pictures worthy to be placed by the side 
of Miss Marrable, his success as a novelist 
ought to be assured. He might find a place 
midway between, say, the late Anthony 
Trollope and Mr. Besant. A word as to 
the illustrations. There could scarcely be 
anything better in their way—the way of 
photographic reality. 

Wiiram WALLACE. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Life and Letters of Madame de Krudener. 
By Clarence Ford. (A. &C. Black.) Thename 
of Mde. de Krudener is known as one of three 
women who achieved a certain notoriety under 
the First Empire and in the days of the Restora- 
tion. It is impossible to hear of her without 
thinking also of Mme. de Staél and Mme. 
Recamier. Mme. de Staél owed her reputation 
to literature; her attempts in politics were 
only prejudicial to her comfort and her fame. 
Mme. Recamier was content with being a leader 
in society and a professional beauty. Mme. 
de Krudener vied with the last as a leader 
in society; and her novel Valérie, on which 
her literary reputation depends, was written in 
jealous rivalry of Mme. de Staétl’s Delphine. 








She was, however, more successful in her brief 
intercourse with Alexander I. than was Mme. 
de Staél in her interviews with Napoleon; but 
to these aspirations of a woman of the world, 
of a writer, of a politician, Mde. de Krudener, 
in the last twenty years of her life, added those 
of a prophetess and a preacher. Her char- 
acter is an enigmatical one. Insatiable vanity 
and a necessity of being the first everywhere 
are its chief features. She possessed an almost 
boundless capacity for self-deceit; and, un- 
fortunately, the history of her life depends 
almost wholly on her own evidence. We have 
few materials for getting at the simple 
unvarnished facts. A great deal too much is 
made, in her excuse, of the disproportion in 
age between herself and her husband. Julie 
de Wietinghoff was eighteen years old when she 
married M. de Krudener, who was thirty- 
eight. The discrepancy is not greater than is 
frequent in continental circles. M. de Krudener 
seems to have been a kind and generous hus- 
band. The letter, on p. 55, written after a 
former desertion of and unfaithfulness to him, 
is one that should have touched the head, or 
heart, of any reasonable woman. Mme. 
de Krudener could be happy only in society 
where she could be first ; hence the duties of an 
ambassador’s wife, who must necessarily some- 
times yield precedence to others, were intolerable 
to her. Nomatter how unworthy her flatterers 
and followers might be, if only they offered 
incense enough, she was happy. She may 
have had graceful manners and singular 
personal attractiveness, but the refinement of 
mind attributed to her seems wholly lacking ; 
her love of charlatanism and of advertising 
herself by the coarsest methods is opposed 
to this. And we see this always: as our author 
well observes, ‘‘At no time of her life was 
Mme. de Krudener tempted to hide her light 
under a bushel.” Her exaggeration is 
habitual. We feel that we can never 
take her own statements about herself as 
literally true. Her part in the Holy Alliance 
seems to be reduced to the fact that Alexander 
showed her the rough copy before communicat- 
ing it to others. Her claims to prophecy and 
her hints of miracles seem to rest on no 
tangible grounds. Her charity consisted 
almost wholly in careless and indiscrimate alms- 
giving. It is easy to see the annoyance that 
the crowd of beggars and vagabonds which 
followed her must have caused the authorities. 
This, and the vagueness of her religious 
teaching, attaching itself to no church, the 
rumour of her relations with crowned heads, 
which she took care should everywhere be 
known, excited curiosity. But we can see 
little of the real mystic in her, little to place 
her among the true and thoughtful heroines of 
charity. Only quite at the end of her life, when 
in retirement and under the influence of the 
Moravians, does her religious life appear to 
have deepened. The strongest evidence in her 
favour is the constant love of her son-in-law 
and daughter, and of some of her best friends. 
On the whole, she was almost as much dis- 
tinguished by her faults as by her virtues. 
Mr. Ford likens her to Marie Baskirsteff : 
through the early part of her life she reminds 
us at least as much of Becky Sharp, only in a 
higher socialsphere. We can hardly praise too 
highly the impartiality of Mr. Ford’s narrative : 
he gives his readers the materials for forming 
their own opinion, and does not press his own 
unduly upon them. It is improbable that a 
better study of Mme. de Krudener’s life will 
ever be made than this satisfactory work. 


French Jansenists. By the Author of ‘‘ Many 
Voices” and ‘Spanish Mystics.” (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) ‘This work consists of short 
memoirs of the principal Jansenists: of Cornelius 
Jansen, Saint Cyran, the Mére Angélique, 
Antoine Arnauld, de Saci, Nicole, Pascal, 
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Lenain de Tillemont, and Quesnel. In each 
case, except that of Jansen, a few sentences 
and aphorisms from their writings are pre- 
fixed to the biography. When we remember 
that the period embraced by these lives is but a 


century, and reflect how few the Jansenists | 


were, we cannot but be astonished at the num- 
ber of men of learning, of talent, of genius, 
included in so smalla body. And the surprise 
is increased when we notice how many of these 
belong to one or two families, the Arnaulds 
and the Pascals; aud that the learning and 
genius was shared by the women almost 
equally with the men. In this fact lies, 
perhaps, both the success and the failure of the 
Jansenists. Their learning and their literary 
genius have attracted the appreciative study of 
men like Cousin and Sainte-Beuve, who had 
little sympathy with technical theology; but 
they remain caviare to the multitude. Only those 
who are familiar with his works are aware how 
much subsequent ecclesiastical historians, from 
Cibbon to Dean Stanley, and the writers in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, are in- 
debted to Lenain de Tillemont; Arnauld’s 
Perpetuité de la Foi de VEglise Catholique 
touchant U Eucharistie is still a classical reper- 
tory in the Roman Catholic Church; De 
Saci’s version of the Bible, in spite of all later 
attempts, yet remains the translation for the 
French Catholics; Pascal is always mentioned 
among the apologists of Christianity; the 
educational manuals of the Port Royalists were 
the best, their system of education the most 
humane of their time. Yet no sect is more 
bitterly reviled by Ultramontane writers of the 
present day. ‘There is perhaps no more conclu- 
sive instance of the power of persistent calumny 
than the history of Jansenism. The anti- 
Christian philosophy of the Encyclopaedists 
is laid to their charge, though many of the 
maxims of the Revolution may be far more 
surely traced from Rousseau, through Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, to Fénélon. Though none 
wrote more bitterly against Calvinists, they 
are branded as Calvinists in disguise. None 
more rigoususly upheid the interest of morality 
against casuistical relaxation; yet the current 
historical manuals of the day tell us that 
‘*Jansenism is a subtle heresy, which reduces 
religion to the existence of a God who does 
with men what He will, saving some 
and condemning others, and teaching that 
good works «are useless, since grace does 
all.” Such are the statements that are credited 
now. It is needless to say that there is nothing 
of this in the work before us; on the contrary, 
hardly sufficient prominence is given to the 
facts that have made such misrepresentations 
possible. The lives of the Jansenists were a 
continual protest: they were always engaged in 
controversy, they were never free from perse- 
cution, they ever bore the burden of unpopu- 
larity and the frowns of the Supreme Head of 
their Church ; the sun, as it were, never shone 
upon them. Hence their view of life and of 
religion became one of gloom too unrelieved. 
They followed too closely one author. If any 
seek a proof of this, let him read the Christiani 
Cordis Gemitus,a commentary of the cxixth 
Psalm, by their physician, Hamon. The Latin 
is so closely modelled on that of St. Augustine 
as to have the effect of a parody, and almost 
to raise a smile; the teaching is as if all the 
psalms were psalms of penitence, and none of 
praise. Still, no band of men and women of 
nobler character or of finer intellect have ever 
been associated together than those who gather 


round the names of Jansen and of Port Royal; | 
and those who are unacquainted with them | 


may well accept this volume as their intro- 
duction. 











{ 
| NOTES AND NEWS. 


|More than once in the AcADEMY we have 


| called attention to the adventurous career of 
| Babu Sarat Chandra Das, a Bengali pandit, 
who lived for some time in a Buddhist monas- 
| tery at Lhassa, and who brought back with 
him a thorough knowledge of Tibetan language 
and literature. He is now engaged upon an 
exhaustive dictionary of Tibetan, to be pub- 
lished by the Government of India. But we 
are glad to hear that he has also found time to 
write a popular narrative of his travels and 
experiences in Tibet, and thus throw open to 
English readers a country that has been closed 
for more than a century. The book will be 
issued by a London publisher, probably in the 
course of next winter. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have in the 
press a new edition of Beale’s Oriental Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, revised and enlarged by 
Mr. H. G. Keene. This work, which originally 
appeared in India about ten years ago, is based 
upon materials collected by Thomas William 
Beale, a clerk at Agra under Sir H. M. Elliot. 
When he died, in 1875, his MS. was acquired 
by the Government, and prepared for publica- 
tion by the late Principal Blochmann and the 
present editor. It contains brief notices of all 
the prominent personages mentioned in Indian 
history (excluding Europeans). The names are 
arranged in alphabetical order, transliterated 
according to the official system, but printed also 
in Persian characters. 


Mr. Joseru JAcoss has determined that his 
next Christmas book shall be a second collec- 
tion of ‘‘ English Fairy Tales,” for which he 
has already obtained several good er 
As before, the volume will be illustrated by 
Mr. Batten, and will be accompanied by notes, 
some reaching the length of an excursus, 





Messrs. W. TuHacker & Co. will publish in 
July The Points of the Horse, by Capt. Hayes, 
well known as a veterinary surgeon and as a 
breaker and trainer of horses in many 
countries. It is ‘‘a familiar treatise on equine 
conformation,” upon which the author has 
been engaged for the past fifteen years. The 
work contains seventy-seven photographs and 
205 other illustrations, showing horses and 
ponies of every kind. Special attention has 
been paid to the paces of the horse, leaping, 
draught, horses of speed and horses of strength, 
asses, zebras, the painter’s horse, and the 
evolution of the horse. 


Messrs. Diapy, Lone & Co. will publish in 
a few days The Autobiography of an Old Pass- 
port, relating driving tours with English 
horses over the roads of Western Europe, 
before the time of railways. The author is the 
Rev. A. C. Smith, who wrote several books of 
travel more than twenty years ago, but who 
is perhaps best known to some as_secre- 
tary of the Wilts Archaeological and Natural 
History Society. The book will be illustrated 
with original drawings. 


A VOLUME entitled Orchard Songs, by Mr. 
Norman Gale, will be issued in September by 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane. It will 
include the verses Mr. Gale contemplated print- 
|ing privately—a plan he has now definitely 
abandoned—and will have a specially designed 
cover and title-page by Mr. Will Rothenstein. 
Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons have arranged to 
issue the book simultaneously in America. 





Aw English version of ‘‘ Salomé”’ will follow 
the three English plays by Mr. Oscar Wilde 
| which Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
| have in the press. It may be mentioned that 
'the publishers have commissioned Mr. Aubrey 
| Beardsley to furnish ten full-page illustrations 
\ for the book. 





Messrs. Lonemans & Co. announce as 
nearly ready Fishing Laxperiences of Half a 
Century, with instructions in the use of the 
fast reel, by Major F. Powell Hopkins, 
illustrated by the author. 


Tux appearance of Prof. Tout’s Edward I. 
leaves Chatham, by Mr. John Morley, as the 
only volume remaining to complete the series 
of ‘‘ Twelve English Stat: smen.” 


Mr. Exttior Srock announces a volume 
entitled Eminent Men of Kent, by Mr. Jamec 
Simson, author of ‘‘ Historic Thanet.” It will 
contain a series of biographical sketches from 
the earliest time. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER will be the 
publisher in this country of Reminiscenecs of 
Walt Whitman, with extracts from his letters 
and remarks on his writings, by Mr. William 
Sloane Kennedy, who dates from Camden, N.J. 


Messrs. Macmin~taAn & Co. will publish 
immediately a cheap edition of Mr. W. Outram 
Tristram’s Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, 
with two hundred illustrations by Messrs. 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton, uniform 
with Mr. Hugh Tho mson’s illustrated editions 
of The Vicar of Wakefield and Cranford. 


Mr. FRANKFORT Moore's novel J forbid the 
Banns is being translated into German by Miss 
Adele Berger, and Baron Tauchnitz has 
also added it to his Continental Library. 
Messrs. Hutchinson have a cheap edition in the 
press, which will be ready immediately. 


Tne large demand for Annie S. Swan’s new 
book Homespun: a Study of a Simple Folk, 
will delay the public ation until early in July. 


A SECOND edition has already been called for 
of The Temptation of Dulce Carruthers, by 
C. E. C. Weigall, which was issued on Monday 
last as the opening volume of Cassell’s ‘* Sun- 
shine Series.” 


On July 1 the firm of Messrs. Percival & Co., 
of 34, King-street, Covent Garden, becomes 
Rivington, Percival & Co. The partners are 
Mr. Septimus Rivington, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, a partner from 1867 to 1889 in the 
late firm of Messrs. Rivington, of 3, Waterloo- 
place, and Mr. John Guthrie Percival, of 
Magdalen College, a son of the Rev. Dr. 
Percival, head master of Rugby. The name of 
Rivington, which has existed continuously for 
more than a century and three-quarters in the 
publishing trade, will thus again appear in a 
representative of the old family. 

Mr. Henry SoTHERAN has retired from his 
position as sole partner in Messrs Henry 
Sotheran & Co., in favour of his son, Mr. Henry 
Cecil Sotheran, who has been associated in his 
father’s business for the last thirteen years, and 
who, in partnership with Messrs. Charles 
Buckland and Alexander Balderston Railton 
(the managers respectively during a long period 
of the Piccadilly and Strand houses), will con- 
tinue the business under the same style as 
heretofore. We may add that Mr. Henry 
Sotheran’s connexion with the trade extends 
over a period of more than sixty years. 


Mr. Paine GREEN, of Essex-street, Strand, 
has been appointed by the committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
publisher of books of liberal and progressive 
theology. He will shortly issue a Handbook of 
Rational Piety, by the Rev. Dr. H. W. Crosskey ; 
The Beginnings of Christendom, by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant ; and The Development of Theology 
as illustrated in English Poetry from 1780 to 
1830, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. He 
will also keep on sale American and English 
religious works of an advanced character. 

TueE Oriental University Institute at Woking 


opened its mosque and grounds on Monday 
last for the celebration of the ‘Id-ud-Daha, or 
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Kurbin Bairam festival, which is a com- 
memoration of Abraham’s sacrifice. Muham- 
madans of different countries now resident in 
London and other parts of England attended. 


THE Contemporary Review for July will 
contain an article by Dr. Dillon on the 
Book of Job, founded on the researches of 
Prof. Bickell, who claims to have discovered 
that the original dialogue is strictly metrical, 
and, by the help of this discovery and of a 
Coptic MS. recently brought to light at Rome, 
has presented a version of the original which 
differs widely from the standard Hebrew text. 
The part of Elihu is altogether excised. Prof. 
Bickell’s Hebrew text is on the point of 
appearing in Germany; and Dr. Dillon gives, 
besides an account of the discovery, an 
English translation of the whole of the dia- 
logue, arranged in quatrains, which is alleged 
to be the original form. 

THE Library Review for July will contain an 
article by Mr. J. Cuming Walters, entitled 
‘‘Tennyson—his Friends, Critics, and Foes: 
a Study in Misunderstandings.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


LorD HERSCHELL has been appointed 
Chancellor of the University of London, in 
succession to the late Earl of Derby. He is the 
first graduate of London to hold the office. 


Pror. Henry Goupy, of Edinburgh, has 
been appointed regius professor of civil law at 
Oxford, in succession to Mr. James Bryce. He 
is, we imagine, the first stranger to Oxford to 
hold the office. 

Tue Rev. H. F. Tozer has been elected an 
henorary fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, on 
resigning the tutorship which he has held there 
for nearly forty years. 

In the honour school of jurisprudence at 
Oxford, we notice the names of two natives of 
India, both in the second class. We believe 
that one is a Christian from Calcutta, the other 
a Parsi from Bombay. 


At Oxford it is becoming more and more 
common not to prescribe special subjects for 
those prizes which are offered for the en- 
couragement of post-graduate research. Thus, 
for the Conington prize, it is merely required 
that the dissertation shall be on a subject 
appertaining to classical learning previously 
approved by the trustees; for the Rolleston 
memorial prize, candidates may select for 
themselves any subject comprised under the 
following heads: animal and vegetable mor- 
phology, physiology and pathology, and 
anthropology; and for the Johnson memorial 
prize, the trustees have obtained the approval 
of Convocation to their proposal that candi- 
dates may choose their own subject, provided 
that it be astronomical or meteorological. 

IN response to an appeal to friends of the late 
Mr. R. L. Nettleship, a sum calculated (after 
defraying the cost of a memorial tablet) to 
produce somewhat more than £40 a year has 
been subscribed, to found a scholarship ‘‘ to be 
held at Balliol College, Oxford, by a student of 
music, who shall have given satisfactory proof 
both of his musical ability and of his capacity to 
profit Ly one of the ordinary courses of 
university study.” 

A SYNDICATE at Cambridge has reported in 
favour of establishing exuminations in the 
science and practice of agriculture, and 
granting diplomas in connexion therewith. 
The examinations will be open to persons not 
members of the university, and may be held 
elsewhere than at Cambridge. As usual at 
Cambridge, it is proposed that the examination 
be divided into two parts, the first part to 
consist of special branches of science so far as 
they have reference to agriculture, together 


with book-keeping, and the second part to 
consist of agriculture generally, to which 
surveying, veterinary science, and economics 
may hereafter be added. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are invited for a memorial to 
the late Prof. Marcus Beck, of University 
College, London. Itis proposed to endow a 
bed in the hospital, aud to place a suitable 
tablet within the precincts of the college. 


Mr. E. C. MARCHANT, of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected professor of ancient 
history and Greek at Queen’s College, Harley- 
street, in place of Mr. J. R. V. Marchant and 
Mr. H. F. Wilson, who have resigned. 


In American colleges, it is the custom for the 
class of the same year—that is to say, those who 
graduated together—to meet from time to time, 
and to make some permanent memorial of their 
meeting. At the college of New Jersey, better 
known as Princeton, the class of 1883 have 
commemorated their decennial meeting by pre- 
senting to the college library a collection of 1000 
volumes relating to political science and juris- 
prudence, together with an endowment for the 
maintenance of the collection. These books 
have been incorporated with those on the same 
subject already in the library, making about 
3000 in all; and a catalogue, or “ find-list ”’ 
has been compiled by the librarian. It is, per- 
haps, worthy of note that this catalogue has 
been printed by the linotype method, one 
advantage of which is that additions can be 
inserted as readily as cards in a card catalogue. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE DEATH-STROKE. 


’T was the sunny Syrian sea 
Off the coast of Tripoli, 

And the ironclads of England were at play ; 
While their mimic thunder rent 
With its roar the firmament, 

As they tacked and they manoeuvred in the bay : 
For our navy is the pride 
Of that sea without a tide, 

And our home is on the deep amid the spray. 


Something terribly amiss 
Inamoment! That or this, 

Man or mechanism? Well, I do not know: 
On the gallant flagship came, 
Quick as stroke of lightning-flame 

Or the giant rush of tempest, such a blow 
That, her harness rent, she bowed ; 
And, a mighty iron shroud, 

With her Admiral and crew she sank below ! 
Do you deem they should have died 
On a fierce and reddened tide, 

In the fury and the glory of the fight ? 
With the ensign shot to rags, 
And with striking of the flags 

Of the foemen on the left and on the right ; 
With brave rescue from the wreck, 
And wild cheering on the deck, 

That Britannia had not parted with her might ? 
Be such glory what it may, 
Yet I venture still to say 

That these shall not lose their guerdon or their 

fame, 

Though they died without a blow: 
Well, the Highest—died He so; 

And our land shall shrine theic memory and 
their name: 
| For the man who, in the host, 

Is death-stricken at his post, 
| ‘It is finished”? may triumphantly exclaim ! 
| There is grief for me and you: 
| But for Tryon and his crew 
Happy future, as was honour in the past ; 
Though the Admiral no more 
May hear wind or water roar, 
| ‘Though his sailors cannot battle with the blast, ~ 
| For, the Pilot of all seas, 
| He will welcome souls like these, 
And shall guide them to fair haven —land at 
last ! 








RoBERT Brown, JUN. 





JUNE 22, 1893, 


‘* All then precipitated themselves into the sea, 
with the exception of Vice-Admiral Sir George 
Tryon, who remained alone on the bridge.”— 
(‘* The Times,” June 27.) 


Ler England mourn for him who met his death 
Steadfast to duty, all unconsciously 
Grown to a hero,—mourn for him whose soul, 
Shrined in a noble frame, had conquered fear. 
Let England grieve for these her gallant sons 
Untimely gone, and grieve with them who weep 
A loss irreparable with bitter tears. 

* * * * 
Let England still rejoice, for now she knows 
Though time and science change the face of war 
The stuff of English hearts they caunot change. 


MACKENZIE BELL. 


* 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE second instalment of ‘‘ Statistics of Some 
Midland Villages,” in the June number of the 
Economic Journal (Macmillans), is less valuable 
than the first. The general impression left is 
that the condition of agricultural labourers is 
by no means so bad as it has been painted. 
But almost the only definite point made by the 
authors, Messrs. Joseph Ashby and Bolton 
King, is that the extension of allotments has 
helped materially to check depopulation, and 
has also tended to decrease pauperism. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Notes and Memcranda,” there 
are useful summaries of the financial condition 
of Australia, impartial accounts of the Home- 
stead strike (by Prof. F. W. Tausing), and of 
the recent wages dispute in Lancashire. There 
are also elaborate details about German clerks 
and shop assistants, and the conditions of State 
relief in Denmark. But perhaps the most 
interesting of all is the description of the study 
of political economy in Japan, by Jiuchi- 
Soyeda. He gives two lists of native writers: 
(1) of those who lived before the introduction 
of Western ideas, and (2) of those now living. 
There are no less than four associations directly 
connected with economics, and several special 
periodicals. The influence of the Imperial 
University was formerly in favour of free- 
trade, but is now tending towards State 
Socialism. The inclination of the Legislature 
is more or less on the side of protection. All 
economical questions are hotly discussed, in 
view of the changes that are daily taking 
place in the industrial and commercial condi- 
tion of the country. In view of these facts, it 
is curious to consider how small is the interest 
felt in political enonomy in India. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OLDEST VERSIONS OF EUSEBIUS’S HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH. 
Oxford: June, 1893. 

Allow me to record in the ACADEMY some 
features of the Greek text of Eusebius’s History 
of the Church, revealed by a comparison of it 
with the old Armenian version. This version 
is quoted already by Armenian writers of the 
fifth century, who declare that it was made by 
S. Mashtotz. It must, therefore date from the 
early part of the fifth century. Since, how- 
ever, it was made not from Greek, but from 
a still earlier Syriac version, it must represent 
a stage of the Eusebian text not later than the 
fourth century. Merx has proved, indeed, by 
actual comparison of some paragraphs, that it 
is actually made from the Syriac version still 
preserved to us. The Armenian is, therefore, 
the version of a version of the Greek text, and 
was made within a century of the time when 
the Greek text was written. 

I will begin by examining Book IV., ch. xv., 
of the History, in which the martyrdom of 
Polycarp is narrated, and copious excerpts 
given from the Letter of the Smyrnaeans jm 
scribing that martyrdom. This Letter was the 
earliest document of the kind of which Euse- 
bius knew, and Bishop Lightfoot ascribes it to 
about the year 160 a.p. The entire text of 
it has come down to us only in a spurious Life 
of Polycarp, written towards the end of the 
fourth century by one calling himself Pionius. 
‘*Eusebius alone of all extant authorities,” 
says Lightfoot, ‘‘is prior to the false Pionius, 
and gives an independent text.” Hence the 
importance of ascertaining as far back as 
possible what really stood in the text of 
Eusebius. In adducing the testimony of the 
old Armenian version of Eusebius, we will 
begin by examining by the light of it the 
several passages of the letter in which the 
phrase ‘Catholic Church” occurs, not only 
in the text of Pionius, but in the Eusebian as 
well. For Keim and others have pronounced 
the Letter to be a forgery of the late third 
century, just because of the repeated occurrence 
in it of this phrase. Lightfoot enumerates 
them (Apostolic Fathers, vol. i, p. 622) as 
follows: 


I. In § 1, wdoas tais kara wdvra réwov tis aylas 
wal} KaborAuwis exxrAyolas wapoixlas. 








II. § 8, wdons ris Kata Thy oixovpérvny KadodrArKhs 
éxkAnalas. 

III. § 19, woipmeéva ris xara rhy vixounéevny KaborArKhs 
éxxAnolas —i.e., Jesus Christ. 

IV. § 16, Polycarp is called the éxicxomos rijs év 
Subpry xaborArKwijs éxxanoias. 


In the Armenian version passage I. appears 
thus: ‘ad omnes congregationes quae sunt in 
sanctis ecclesiis in omni loco.” The word 
rendered by congregatio may answer to rapoxia. 

Passage IT. is as follows: ‘‘ et omnes ecclesias 
quae in toto orbe”; or, in Greek—«al nacvay 
tay Kad’ SAnv Thy oixovuéyny exxAnmiar. 

Passage III. does not occur in Eusebius’s 
excerpts from the Letter, and cannot, therefore, 
be tested by the Armenian version. 

Passage IV., however, is in that version as 
follows : éxioxowos rijs ev Sudpyy éxxdnaias, 

We must conclude that a revising hand has 
been at work on the Greek text of Eusebius, 
and has intruded into it wherever possible the 
phrase xaSoAuKh éxxAnola, Thus Keim’s objec- 
tion is sustained, but loses its force as an 
argument against the genuineness of the Letter 
of the Smyrnaeans. On the other hand, Light- 
foot’s laboured defence of the repeated use of 
the phrase in this document becomes un- 
necessary. 

If all the Greek codices of Eusebius have 
undergone this contamination, why should not 
the Ignatian Epistles have suffered in the same 
way? Oddly enough, it is exactly in the 
Ignatian Letter to the Smyrnaeans (§ 8) that 
the phrase occurs for the first time in Christian 
literature : drov &v 9 Xpiords ‘Inoods, exei ) KaodrAcKh 
éxxAnola, If the phrase did not occur in the 
Letter of the Smyrnaeans circa A.D. 155, it could 
hardly have occurred fifty years earlier in 
Ignatius’s Letter to the same Church. 

One other variant implied in the Armenian 
version of this chapter deserves notice. 

In Hist. Eccl. iv. 15 (162, 20) Eusebius thus 
describes the Letter of the Smyrnaeans: “Eon: 
88 H ypadh ex mpuowmov js abrds éxxanalas Hyeiro, 
tTais Kata Tidvrov mapoixlas Ta Kar’ abtdy dwoonual- 
vovoa 3:2 tovrwy. Lightfoot remarks as to the 
words xara Mévrov (Ap. Fath. iii. 364) : 


** Of this there is no trace in the letter itself, for 
Philomelium was certainly not in Pontus. Perhaps, 
therefore, we ought to adopt the conjecture of 
Valois, and substitute mdvta térov for Udyror, 
though Rufinus and the Syriac version both read 
lévrov, and so it appears in all the extant Greek 
MSS.”’ 


The old Armenian version, however, is as 
follows: ‘‘Scriptae autem sunt literae hae 
quasi e persona ecclesiae eius cui praepositus erat 
ille ad ecclesias quae sunt in regionibus Asiae.”’ 
Thus it is certain that Eusebius wrote «at’’Aciay, 
and not xara Mévrovy, and that an early editor 
of his text, from exigencies of which we now 
know nothing, substituted xara Mévtov. 

One’s first instinct is to reckon the omission 
of the phrase xa@odix} exxAnola to the version 
alone, especially as the text of Pionius has it; 
to say, in fact, that the Armenian is just a 
loose rendering. This, however, cannot be so; 
for the phrase is not merely omitted, but is 
replaced in the Armenian by ¢x«Anoia in the 
plural, which is the term used in the New 
Testament, and in other very early Christian 
documents. Moreover, the use of xat’ ’Aciav 
for xara Mévrov is decisive against any theory 
which would set down the variants to the 
‘* personal equation ” of an Armenian translator. 
For nar’ ’Asiav is certainly the right reading; 
and yet xara Iljvroy is read not merely in 
Rufinus’s old Latin version (circa A.D. 402), but 
also in our extant MSS. of the very Syriac 
version from which the Armenian is translated. 
We can only suppose that «ara Mérrov was 
already intruded into the Eusebian text in the 
fourth century, before Rufinus made his Latin 
version, and that the older Syriac version was 
revised to agree with the doctored Greek text. 





The Armenian, however, reflects the Syriac as 
it stood before it was so revised. Similarly, we 
have in the Armenian Acts of Paul and Thekla 
a version of an early and uninterpolated Syriac 
text, identical, except for the interpolations, 
with the extant Syriac MSS. of it printed and 
translated by Wright. 

Many other interesting variants of the 
Armenian text might be pointed out, some of 
them of a character to startle those who may 
have regarded our Greek text of Eusebius as 
a perfectly accurate record of what he wrote in 
regard to minute points of early Christian 
doctrine and tradition. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 








MARAT AND THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 
London: June 1893. 

During the ten years which Jean Paul Marat 
spent in England, several misdemeanours were 
attributed to him, not the least of which was 
the robbery of the Ashmolean Museum, at 
Oxford. In a sketch I lately wrote of his 
doings in England (Marat en Angleterre*) I 
reproduced a report of the condemnation of 
one ‘‘ John Peter le Maitre, alias Maire, alias 
Mara, extracted from the Book: of the Crown 
Court for the Oxford Assizes, dated 5th March, 
1777, together with a list of articles stolen. I 
have since been favoured by Mr. Edward 
Evans, of the Ashmolean Museum, with copies 
of two documents bearing on the same affair, 
and confirming, in my opinion, the surmise 
that the revolutionist Marat was the perpetrator 
of the theft. They are: (1) a letter by one 
Richard Hutchinson, of Norwich, who purchased 
some of the stolen property from Marat; (2) a 
list of articles bequeathed or restored to the 
museum by Dr. William Sheffield, provost of 
Worcester : 

(1.) 


“* Norwich : Feb. 19, 1776. 
** Gentlemen, 

‘* The Account from Sir Jno. Fielding relative to 
the robbery from your Museum Came down to the 
Mayor of this City, but yesterday as soon as I 
heard of it, I went and gave an account of what 
Chains & Medals were in my possession which I 
had bought of Mara, the Account of which wa; 
last night sent by the one day Coach to Sir Jn° 
Fielding, & suppose you'll have heard from him by 
the time you'll received this. 

‘*The under is an acct of what I have Bét—a 
Medal with a bust, on the reverse a large ship, round 
it, Dominus Virtutum Nobiscum, a medal with four 
figures on the Reverse a fortified Town with a 
Canopy over it with two Cupids & under it Lipsia 
1631. 

A Gold Chain of Felligree Work 


Do. more plain 
oz. Dts. £s. & s. 4. 
Weight of above 18 4 at3 16 ... 79 3— 


‘* As I’m a Stranger to you, I take the liberty with 
the following, Names, Gent. who are at College, 
Mr. Branthwaite, Mr. Hirst, Mr. Wiggott that 
know us and can inform you what weare. I’m 
not a judge of their value as Medals can only say 
in my opinion have allowed a fair price for them 
am well pleased have not made them away as ia 
my Trade seldom keep Gold long. I Bot an ovall 
Medal it was a Head on the reverse a Device & I 
think the Motto in French, the next Mony he 
desired to have it again which he had for the same 
I allowed for it. I should not have bought them 
ofa stranger but he came to my shop with Mr. 
Rigby one of the principal Surgeons here who was 
impos’d upon (by) Him as He had formerly seen 
him at Warrington as a French Tutor to the 
Academy there. 

‘Mr. Rigby with myself and Mr. Browne (who 
was also deceived by Marra’s plausible story and 
en: tained him very Hospitably), are very willing 
(tho with the greatest inconvenience to them) to 
come over to Oxford to do you and the publick 
justice if he should be taken which from his 


* Published in Annales littéraires des Bibliophiles 
contemporains (Paris, 1890). 
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Singularity of his person I think there can be no 
doubt of. If the Hand Bill sent by Sir Jno. 
Fielding dated, publick office Bow Street Feb. 7, 
1776, had fortunately been eent to Norwich imme- 
ditaely we should have seen it before Mara left 
Norw*" for he had the impudence to stay here 
three days and appear in all publick places, he 
went away on the 10", and at the Concert on the 
Friday night, wore on his neck, a chain, (I never 
saw) he had the impudence to go with that, many 
people saw it at the Concert. 
**T am Gent 
** Yr very Humb Serv’ 
**Ricu? HvutcHinson. 


a 
‘* Should think myself obliged 
by the favour of a line.” 


(2.) 
‘*Mepats & Cuatns RetTuRNED, ETC , ETC. 


‘*1, Fillagreve chain from Norwich. 

‘¢ 2. Numisma Frederic Welhelmi—returned in 
Oxford. N.B.—The chain belonging to it melted 
at Liverpool. 

‘*3. Catena aurea cum numismati 
Imperet. returned from Norwich. 

**4. Cor: Ludovicus &c. returned in Oxford. 

**No 5. 

** 6, Lipsia &c returned from Norwich. 

“7.3. W. C. P. K. 8S. K. returned from 
Norwich. 

** 8. Ernestus Augustus returned from Dublin. 

*€9, Joan Phil. Card. De Lamberg ret®. from 
Dublin. 

**10. Ferdinandos & Elizabeth returned from 
Mr. Momsoi (?) London. 

**11. Five guinea piece Q. Ann. Oxford. 

**12,. A Five guinea piece of Charles 2nd. 

‘*__ A Silver Tankard Gilt. 

[Written on Back.] 

** July 23, 1795. 

** Received of the Representative of the late Dr 
W™. Sheffield, provost of Worc' the within 
mentioned articles, belonging to the Ashmolean 


Museum. 
** Joun WILLS, 
** Vice Chr’’ 

These documents call fora few remarks :— 

1, The description of Mara as given by 
Hutchinson—the singularity of his person, his 
having been recognised by Rigby as the French 
tutor of the Warrington Academy, his associat- 
ing with a surgeon, he (Marat) having prac- 
tised surgery while in England, his impudence, 
&e., all tally with what we know of “ L’ami du 
Peuple.” 

2. The stolen property was evidently not 
restored to the Oxford authorities at the time 
of Marat’s condemnation. Hutchinson’s letter 
is dated Feb. 19, 1776; the condemnation 5th 
March, 1777; while the vice-chancellor’s receipt 
was only signed July 23, 1795. 

3. In the list attached to the condemnation 
the articles are not at all described, and are 
consequently difficult toidentify. One of them 
is ‘‘a five guinea piece of Queen Ann’s gold 
coin of the year 1713,” which we may fairly set 
down as identical with the No 11 returned by 
Sheffield. 

4. The ‘‘Gold Chain of Felligree Work”’ 
noted by Hutchinson is evidently the No. 1 on 
Sheffield’s list, and the Medal ‘‘ Lipsia 1631 ” 
is the No. 6, 

Attempts have been lately made in France 
to whitewash Marat ; it will be difficult to clear 
his memory of the Ashmolean Museum robbery. 

H. 8. ASHBEE. 


J osephi 





[WE print this communication out of respect 
for our correspondent. But we would call his 
attention to the fact that he produces no 
evidence that the Oxford thief is identical 
with the great Frenchman. 

In the ACADEMY of December 23, 1882, the 
question of identity was discussed at some 
length by Mr. H. Morse Stephens, who had all 
these Oxford documents before him. By means 


of the contemporary files of the Oxford Journal, 
he showed that le Maitre alias Mara had been 
for some time a teacher of drawing for tambour, 
and a designer of tambour waistcoats in Oxford. 
His theft from the Ashmolean took place early 
in February 1776, and he was condemned to 
five years’ hard labour in the hulks on the 
Thames in March 1777. With regard to Jean- 
Paul Marat, Mr. Stephens continues : 


‘* We know indisputably that J.-P. M. had been 
for some years a doctor practising in London; 
that he had received the degree of M_D. at St. 
Andrews on June 30, 1775; that he published a 
medical pamphlet on a disease of the eyes on 
January 1, 1776, dated Church-street, Soho ; and 
that he was appointed physician to the Gardes du 
Corps of the Comte d’Artois on June 24, 1777."— 
Ep. AcApemy. | 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sonpay, oer 2, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Tolstoi,” by Mr. 


tepniak. 

Fripay. July 7, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘‘ The 
Geology of Dublin and its Neighbourhood,” by Prof. 
W. J. Sollas. 

Sarurpay, July 8, 345 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
THE WALLACHS OF MACEDONIA. 


Vlacho-Meglen: eine ethnographisch-philo- 
logische Untersuchung. Von Dr. Gustav 
Weigand. (Leipzig: Barth.) 

Srupents of ethnography and philology 

will be grateful to Dr. George Weigand for 

this interesting volume. In 1888 appeared 

Die Sprache der Olympo-Walachen by him, 

and in the present work he describes his 

visit to a small colony of Wallachs living in 
the district of Mount Pindus. The language 
of these southern Roumans has already 
formed the subject of a treatise by Miklosich 
( Beitrige=zurLautlehre der rumanischen Dialecte); 
but, as Dr. Weigand remarks, Miklosich 
had but scanty material to work upon, and, 
as he had never visited the country, could 
not always obtain an accurate pronunciation 
of the words. There are also native 

Grammars by Athanescu, Bojadschi, and 

Massimu. 

These Macedonian Wallachs have been 
generally styled by the nickname Zinzars, 
from their pronunciation of the word five, 
einey (chinch), They are also called in 
derision Kutzo-Vlachs, from the Greek 
xour(os, lame, halting. Dr. Weigand, 
although finding that a great portion of 
them are employed as shepherds, rejects 
the idea that they are a race of shepherds. 
Connected with these Kutzo-Vlachs or 
Roumans, south of the Dannbe, is the 
small colony of the Meglenites, whose 
villages our author saw in the year 1889, 
He has summed up the results of his investi- 
gations as follows: (1) The Meglenites are 
a tribe clearly marked off from the Zinzars. 


such a connecting link between the Macedo- 


Daco-Roumanian, the literary language, 
that it entirely prevents us from attempting 
to treat these two languages as independent 
developments of Latin. We shall see the 
importance of this fact if we remember 
the great difficulties which still surround 
the origin of the MRoumanian race, 





especially with regard to the localities in 





Roumanian (Kutzo-Vlach) dialect and the | 


which they are now found. Readers of 
Réssler’s Loménischen Studien will recall 
the discussion of this point. (3) The Meglen- 
ite dialect approaches the Daco-Roumanian 
in its inflexions and vocabulary, but the 
Macedo-Roumanian in its phonetics. (4) 
The Istrian dialect is closely connected with 
the Meglenite in some points, but on the 
other hand has peculiarities which bring it 
closer to Daco-Roumanian than to Macedo- 
Roumanian, (5) An explanation of these 
peculiarities might be found in the primitive 
Roumanian, materials for the study of 
which are somewhat deficient; and on the 
other hand the dialects, as a whole, are 
separated by sharply marked distinctions 
from the other Romance languages. Dr. 
Weigand asserts that ‘ without doubt 
one and the same soul” lives in the four 
dialects. 

Their origin in these parts of the present 
Turkish Empire our author traces to those 
Zinzars and other Wallachians who in the 
middle ages occupied the country in Western 
Thessaly called MeyadoBra ia. The Byzan- 
tine writers, Nicetas and Anna Comnena, 
and the Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, 
speak of these Roumans. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century a Bulgaro- Wallachian 
empire was founded, which has furnished 
the subjects of a valuable monograph by 
Prof. Theo. Uspenski, ‘‘ The Formation of 
the Second Bulgarian Empire ” ( Obrazoranic 
Vtorago Bolgarskago Tsarstva). The empire 
did not last long (1186-1398), and the 
Roumans who formed a part of it were not 
many. According to Dr. Weigand, the 
Meglenites may be looked upon as the 
remains of those Wallachians who found a 
refuge in Mount Pindus. 

All traces of their origin have been lost 
by this people ; they do not adopt the proud 
title which asserts their descent from the 
Romans, but are content with the Slavonic 
name Vlashki. Dr. Weigand suggests that 
perhaps the Zinzars found in Albania some 
remains of an earlier Rouman population, 
and assimilated it. The principal place in 
this little Wallachian settlement is called 
Ljumnitsa, and contains 3090 inhabitants. 
The eleven villages which make up the 
settlement contain 1645 houses, with 14,000 
inhabitants in round numbers. There are 
many Mohammedans among them. Speci- 
mens of the Macedo-Roumanian dialect will 
be found in the second volume of Dr. 
Gaster’s Chrestomathy (Leipzig, 1891), but 
nothing is given from that of the 
Meglenites. 

In the part which treats of the Meglenite 
vocabulary (p. 47), Dr. Weigand has much 
to tell us that is curious. In some words 
of Latin origin Meglenite agrees with Daco- 
Roumanian, but Macedo-Roumanian shows 
another Latin root; again, in some cases 


(2) The language of the Meglenites forms | Meglenite and Daco-Roumanian have the 


same Latin root, but Macedo-Roumanian 
has a foreign word altogether. In some 
elements Meglenite agrees especially with 
Istrian. On p. 51 Dr. Weigand carefully 
sums up the phonetic peculiarities of this 
hitherto unknown dialect. Finally, it has an 
unusual amount of Slavonic words, as indeed 
might be surmised from its being sur- 
rounded by Bulgarian settlements. As the 
dialect must soon disappear, the author has 
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deserved well of philologists in preserving 
its fast vanishing features. 
The Rouman in these parts has, indeed, 


a weak basis for the preservation of his | 


nationality: the country, geographically 
and linguistically (judging by the numbers 
who speak the language), belongs to the 
Bulgarians, and Bulgarian influence is para- 
mount. The Greek, however, is eagerly 
looking out for what may fall to his share 
when the parts of the sick man are dis- 
tributed ; and he resents any self-asse. tion 
of the Rouman, whom he regards as an 
inferior being. 

Dr. Weigand does not give a favour- 
able idea of the physical characteristics 
of the Meglenites. The eyes are dull 
and small, and the cheek-bones are high ; 
the habits of the people are dirty. They 
sleep in their clothes, he tells us, ‘ as 
is generally the case in Turkey ””—the use 
of beds being unknown. The houses are 
of one storey, and in a filthy condition ; the 
family eat and sleep in the same room, The 
furniture is scanty, consisting of a few pots 
and pans, and a round table without legs, 
which ordinarily hangs on the wall. It is 
placed on the floor and the family squat 
round it to eat. But these are chavacteristics, 
as any traveller will acknowledge, of most 
villages in Turkey. The wants of the in- 
habitants are few. Ljumnitsa, which may 
be considered much in advance of the sur- 
rounding places, can furnish bread, cheese, 
the everlasting paprika—a vegetable pro- 
ducing very hot pepper—and onions. These 
form the ordinary diet of the inhabitants ; 
there is also kids’ flesh and, in winter, pork. 
The vineyards furnish a kind of red wine, 
which is mostly sold; from the grape 
brandy is also made.+ In general, the 
people are very sober. 

Dr. Weigand has collected some interest- 
ing specimens of their folk-lore. They are 
great believers in vampires, and in old times 
when a man died a stake was driven through 
his body so that he should not become a 
vampire. It is supposed to come from the 
grave of a wicked man, and in the form of 
a huge bat to suck the blood of sleepers. 
Sometimes, in the guise of a man, it attacks 
human beings in lonely places and tears out 
their entrails, 

We have endeavoured by some extracts 
from the more important parts to call atten- 
tion to this interesting monograph. There 
are so many difficult problems connected 
with the Roumans : their mysterious origin ; 
their disappearance from the pages of history 
for so long a period; the strange types to 
be found among them; and, chief of all, 
their language, with its vocabulary full of 
Slavonic, Greek, and Magyar words, to say 
nothing of the fundamental Latin, and that 
frequently of such a wonderful kind. What- 
ever may be the faults of the dictionary of 
Cihac, it cannot be denied that it is full of 
curious information. 
Dr, Gaster enables us to survey the language 
from its earliest documents (in the sixteenth 
century) till 1830. The work of Dr. 
Weigand contributes valuable material for 


language, whenever the time for that may 
come. 


W. R. Morrrtt. 





The Chrestomathy of | 


that the income for the past year was £2,391, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ARAMAEAN INSCRIPTIONS OF SINJERLI 
AND THE NAME OF THE JEWS. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: June 25, 1893. 


Owing to my absence from England, it is 
only now that I have been able to study the 
remarkable inscriptions found by Dr. Von 
Luschan at Sinjerli in Northern Syria, one of 
which has been exhaustively edited by Prof. 
Sachau under the title of ‘‘ Die altaramiiische 
Inschrift auf der Statue des Kinigs Panammit 
von Sam’al.” In these texts the kings of 
Samalla or Sinjerli call themselves kings of 


| Ya’di, a country which Prof. Sachau is unable 


to identify. But the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
come to our help. 

In these mention is made of ‘the Yauda” 
as Dr. Scheil first pointed out, who are repre- 
sented as serving in the Egyptian army in 
connexion with Aziru in the neighbourhood 
of Tunip or Tennib in Northern Syria (see 
my translation of the tablet in the Records 
of the Past, New Series V., pp. vi. vii.). 
As Yaudi is the Assyrian way of writ- 
ing the name of the Jews, the mention 
of these Yauda in Northern Syria before the age 
of the Exodus has not been easy to explain. 
But Yauda would also represent phonetically 
the Ya’di of the Sinjerli inscriptions; and since 
the geographical position of the Yauda agrees 
with that of Ya’di, I think we need feel no 
hesitation in identifying the two words. The 
relation of the name to that of Judah thus 
becomes an interesting question, more especi- 
ally when we remember the Hebraising 
tendencies of the Aramaic inscriptions of 
Sinjerli. 

A. H, SAYCE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Albert medal of the Society of Arts for 
the present year has been awarded to Sir John 
Bennet Lawes and a like medal to Mr. John 
Henry Gilbert ‘‘for their joint services to 
scientific agriculture, and notably for the 
researches which throughout a period of fifty 
years have been carried on by them at the 
experimental farm, Rothamsted.” 


Tue De Morgan gold medal of the Mathe- 
matical Society has been unanimously awarded 
by the council to Prof. F, Klein, of Gittingen, 
in recognition of his many contributions to the 
advancement of mathematical science. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Zoo- 
logical Society, silver medals were presented to 
Mr. Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, and to the 
representatives of the late John Peter Grant, of 
Rothiemurcbus, in acknowledgment of the pro- 
tection which they had given to the osprey on 
their family estates in Scotland, and also to 
Mr. George Stewart Mackenzie, in acknowledg- 
ment of his successful efforts to introduce the 
water-buck into this country. 

At the annual general meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society, held last Tuesday, Mr. 
Charles Booth was re-elected president for a 
second term; and the silver Guy medal of the 
society was presented to Mr. J. Glover, for his 
valuable series of papers on ‘‘ Tonnage 
Statistics,’ which have now extended over 
forty years, from 1850 to 1890. It was stated 
that the present number of fellows is 981, and 


showing a credit balance of £508. 
Tue Geclogical Society has resolved that an 


_ index shall be prepared to the first fifty volumes 





a complete study of the dialectology of the | of its Quarterly Journal, at an expenditure not 


exceeding £450. It is proposed that the index 
be issued early in 1895, in two numbers in 
paper covers, uniform with the Quarterly 
Journal, and as a supplement to Vol. 50. 


= A 


THE June number of the (Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford), besides a report 
of Prof. Bonney’s paper entitled ‘‘ Do Glaciers 
excavate?’ contains also a long article on 
‘* Pytheas, the Discoverer of Britain,” by Mr. 
Clements R. Markham, which is illustrated 
with two maps. The writer begins with a 
sketch of the history of Phocaea and its colony 
Massilia, and then gives an account of the 
state of geographical knowledge and of nautical 
skill in the third century 3.c. His opinion is 
altogether favourable to the veracity of Pytheas 
(whom hecompares throughout with Columbus); 
and he even goes so far as to identify the places 
he touched at by calculating their latitude 
from the length of the longest day as fixed by 
him. Orcas he identifies with Unst Island, the 
northernmost of the Shetlands; and he is dis- 
posed to think that Thule was Norway, not 
Iceland. His conclusion is :— 

*“We may, therefore, accept as an_ established 
historical fact, that Pytheas of Massilia obtained 
the first information respecting the Arctic Regions, 
= that he was the discoverer of the British 
sles.’ ‘ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, of Mason Col- 
lege, Birmingham, has been invited to read 
a paper at the Philological Congress at Chicago 
on July 12; his subject will be ‘‘ The Scientitic 
Emendation of Classical Texts.” 


THE last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contains an 
articleentitled ‘‘ Researches in Hunno-Scythic,” 
by Prof. Kiraly de Dada, of Pesth. It is the 
anticipation of a large work he has in hand 
upon the old national script of the Hungarians. 
That the Hungarians once possessed such a 
script is attested by Latin chroniclers of the 
middle ages; and the alphabet of it was pub- 
lished by John Telegdi, a Magyar student in 
Holland (Leiden, 1598), and afterwards by 
Hickes (Oxford, 1703). But the knowledge of 
it had become so utterly extinct in Hungary 
that its very existence has been denied. How- 
ever, an inscription in this writing was found 
in 1866 in one of the Unitarian churches of 
Transylvania: and the writer claims to have 
since discovered a great many more, from which 
he has compiled a table of more than thirty 
letters, with their equivalents. The mode of 
writing is always from right to left; words 
are separated by a dot above the line, some- 
times by four dots ; the letter 2 is generally sup- 
pressed, except at the end of words. The form 
of the characters shows that they were 
originally cut with a knife round sticks, as the 
old chroniclers relate. The writer finds 
some resemblance between them and the so- 
called ‘ runiform” characters of the Yenissei 
inscriptions. Altogether the subject is a curious 
one, about which we should like more detailed 
information. 


WE have received a dissertation on ‘‘The 
Tragedy Rhesus’? (Boston: Ginn), which was 
presented by Prof. J. C. Rolfe, of Michigan, for 
the degree of Ph.D. at Cornell University so 
long ago as 1885. It was then written in 
Latin, but has now been re-written in English, 
with many additions and corrections. The 
author shows an exhaustive acquaintance with 
the vast amount of German literature upon 
the subject (it does not appear from his cita- 
tions that any English scholar has specially 


| written on it), and then proceeds to examine 


the question of the authorship of the play from 
the statistical point of view, which is so much 
in vogue at American universities. For 
example, he gives six tables of peculiar words 
in the Rhesus, which are to be found: (1) 
nowhere else, (2) nowhere else in tragedy, 
(3) elsewhere only in Aeschylus, (4) elsewhere 





only in Aeschylus and in Sophocles, (5) else- 
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where only in Aeschylus and in Euripides, (6) 
elsewhere oniy in Sophocles—though he does 
not himself attach excessive weight to this 
evidence. We must be content here to quote 
his conclusion : 


‘The Rhesus is not the work of Euripides. It 
was written by an Athenian, who lived between 
the end of the Peloponnesian War and the time of 
Demosthenes, who made a well-meant but not 
wholly successful attempt to write a play of the 
old school, strict in its metrical structure, and 
avoiding the peculiarities of the school of 
Euripides. He naturally took Aeschylus as his 
model. Being familiar with the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, he consciously or unconsciously 
followed them somewhat, especially the latter, 
which probably set the fashion in his time. He 
had more poetic than dramatic ability.” 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Hew.rentc.—(Annual Meeting, Monday, June 19.) 


In the absence of Prof. Jebb, the chair was taken 
by Prof. Lewis Campbell.—Among those present 
were Dr. Charles Waldstein, M. Romanos, the 
Greek Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, the Rev. B. H. Alford, Mr. 
Talfourd Ely, Dr. Sandys, the Rev. W. Wayte, 
Mr. Theodore Bent, the Rev. Dr. Holden, Admiral 
Sir E. Ommanney, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Mr. H. G. Dakyns, and Miss Emily 
Penrose.—Prof. Lewis Campbell said he was sure 
that all would regret the absence of Prof. Jebb, 
from whom they had expected an instructive 
address.—Mr. George Macmillan, the secretary, 
read the annual report, of which the following are 
the most interesting portions :—‘‘In last year’s 
report it was promised that in the course of 1892 
would appear a full account of the excavations 
carried out upon the site of Megalopolis by members 
of the British School at Athens, and also an 
ordinary volume of the Journal, though a thinner 
one than usual. This plan has necessarily under- 
gone modification in consequence of the unforeseen 
expansion of the report on Megalopolis. The 
volume, which is just ready, will be found to con- 
tain an exhaustive treatment of the subject alike 
from the historical and the archaeological point of 
view ; and the council feel no doubt that members 





will be satisfied to accept it, and Mr. Headlam’s ; 


paper, already issued, in place of avy Journal for 
1892. In the meantime, as the publica‘ion of this 
report was inevitably delayed, it was decided 
push on the ordimary issue of the Journal. and 
the first part of volume xiii. was accordingly 
produced in April. To preserve the continuity of 
the series this volume is described as for 1892-93. 
With it was sent out a special monograph by Mr. 
A. 0. Headlam, on ecclesiastical sitcs in Isauria, 
which suggests a very interesting development of 
the society’s work, as illustrating the relations of 
Hellenic research with the early history of 
Christianity. As the society has from the outset 
contributed to the support of the British School 
at Athens, it will be of interest to members to 
know that the school has had another successful 
session. The number of efficient students has been 
above the average, the excavations at Megalopolis 
have been carried to a successful conclusion, and 
other important pieces of work have been done 
by students in Athens itself, which have borne or 
are likely to bear fruit in the form of papers in the 
society’s Journal. In the course of March the 
council were called upon to consider a scheme, 
initiated by Mr. Churton Collins, for the extension 
of the popular study of the Greek language. 
Though feeling that the movement was one that 
the society might well encourage, the council 
doubted whether any practical control or re- 
sponsibility should be undertaken. In the event, a 
committee, consisting of Prof. Jebb, the President 
of Magdalen, Mr. Leaf, Mr. Dakyns, Mr. Ely, 
Miss Harrison, and Mr. Macmillan, was appointed 
to confer with representatives of the University 
Extension bedies at Oxford, Cambridge, and in 
London, on the possibility of extending and 


developing the elementary study of Greek both in | 


London and the provinces. This committee is still 


sitting, and the council are as yet quite unable to 
say what the outcome will be; but it is at least 
interesting to note that the lectures on Greek 


to , 


literature, art, and history delivered under the 
various University Extension organisations have in 
some instances led to a desire to acquire a knowledge 
of the Greek language. The council will probably 
have something to say on the subject in their next 
report. Sixty-cne new members have been elected 
during the year, while 25 have been lost by death 
or resignation. ‘This shows a net increase of 36, and 
brings the total number of members up to 755. 
Five new libraries have joined the list of sub- 
scribers, which now amounts to 112. On the 
whole, the progress of the society, both in regard 
to work done and to the increase of its members, 
has been as good as in any previous year. It is 
exactly fourteen years since the inaugural meeting 
was held on June 19, 1879. ‘There has been a 
steady advance year by year towards the attain- 
ment of the objects which the society was founded 
to promote.”’—The chairman said they would all 
feel that the report was eminently satisfactory. 
The best cvidence, however, of their labours con- 
sisted in the sumptuous record of the long-expected 
excavations at Megalopolis which lay before them, 
and which gave most interesting details of Greek 
civic life in the fourth century nc. The extension 
to the library was most acceptable, as the old room 
was almost impossible. Now they would all be 
able to read in the library with comfort. He 
welcomed the idea of encouraging the study of 
Greek, which he had known pursued with valuable 
results even when it was begun at a late period of 
life. He hoped the committee would be successful 
in its endeavours in this direction. He moved the 
adoption of the report.—Dr. Waldsteiu seconded 
the report. He said that, before the birth of the 
society, no facilities existed in this country for the 
publication of works on Greek archaeology. The 
direct work and still more the indirect influence of 
the society had effected in this respect a positive 
revolution, From that society had sprung the 
British School of Athens, which in the last few years 
had made a phenomenal advance. To that pro- 
gress the chief contributor had been Mr. Percy 
Gardner. The results of that school were not 
vague hypotheses, but in many cases irrefragable 
conclusions.—Mr. Ernest Gardner then gave a 
| brief account ot the labours of the last year, of 
which the principal items referrred to were frag- 
ment of the balustrade of Nike Apteros found by 
Mr. VY. Yorke, and the French excavations at 
Delphi, including the Treasure-houre cf the 
| Athenians, a piece of Attic work of the period of 
| the Persian wars. Indeed, Delphi promised to be 
as rich in treasures of ancient life as Olympia 
itself; and though it had not fallen to the lot of 
| Our countrymen to carry cut those researches, the 
impulse to the excavation of Delphi was due mainly 
to Dr. Waldstein. The German excavations in 
Athens itself had also been fruitful of results. —The 
secretary then mentioned thata proposal had been 
made that the society should undertake or assist in 
excavations at Alexandria, where lay a rich and 
almost untouched field for the labours of the 
Greek archaeologist.—Mr. Theodore Bent gave a 
short account of his researches in Abyssinia, and 
particularly of the ancient cities of Koloe and 
Axum.—Prof. Jebb was re-elected president, and 
| Prof. Lewis Campbell and Rev. Dr. H. A. Holden 
were elected to vacancies occuring among the vice- 
presidents. The following were elected to 
vacancies on the council: Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, 
| Lady Evans, Mr. F. B. Jevons, Prof. William 
| Ridgeway, Mr. R. W. Schultz, and Prof. W. Wyse. 
| —At the preceding meeting of the council 21 new 
| members of the society were clected, including the 
| Bishop of Durham, M. Romanos, the Chargé 
| @’ Affaires for Greece, and Prof. T. H. Wright, of 
Harvard. 














FINE ART. 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS.- -Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have always on 
hand a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 


arranged, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
and framed,—18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W C, 





EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT DAYR EL BAHARI, 
For the first time since the Egypt Exploration 
' Fand has existed, the society has received per- 


mission to excavate one of the temples of 
Thebes. It is an urgent duty for me to express 











my gratitude to M. de Morgan, the present 
director of the Ghizeh Museum, not only for 
having granted to the society one of the 
choicest spots in Egypt, but also for having 
considerably facilitated my work by lending me 
a tramway. It is abso/utely necessary to have 
one in such a place, where the débris have 
to be carried to a considerable distance, in order 
to be quite sure that nothing of interest is 
being hidden in the course of the work. 

All travellers who have been at Thebes know 
the majestic cliff, in the formof an amphitheatre, 
at the foot of which is Dayr el Bahari (the 
Northern Convent), known by that name since 
the Copts built a convent over the ruins of the 
old sanctuary. The temple is quite differont 
from all others in Egypt, being built in suc- 
cessive terraces, the highest of which leans 
against the mountain on its northern and 
western sides. The length of the temple was 
much greater than its width; the sanctuary 
was a rockcut chamber, in the axis of the 
building, and opened on the upper terrace. 

Mariette first excavated the temple. Fol- 
lowing the central avenue which leads to the 
sanctuary, he cleared a great part of the 
southern side, throwing over on to the northern 
side all the rubbish which he could not get rid of. 
The most important part of his discoveries con- 
sisted of the supporting wall of the upper 
terrace, with sculptures depicting a naval 
expedition to the land of Pant; the rock-cut 
sanctuary of the goddess Hathor, where the 
goddess is seen in the form of a cow, suckling 
the young queen, Hashepsu, or Hatasu as she 
is incorrectly called; and the great hall of 
offerings. On thenorthern side, Mariette, and 
after him M. Maspero, dug out part of the 
portico at the foot of the upper terrace, and a 
small sanctuary corresponding to that of 
Hathor, which was found full of mummies of 
recent date. 

I settled near Dayr el Bahari at the end of 
January, and started work at once in the part 
which Mariette had left untouched and 
covered with mounds of rubbish I began 
with the upper terrace. I was obliged, owing 
to the steep slope, to establish two lines 
of tramway, the upper one carrying the 
rubbish to a short distance, the lower one 
taking it a long way off, to what is called the 
birket, a large depression used in former times 
as a Claypit. Though I could not work so 
long as I wished, having been stopped by the 
fast of Rhamadan, the excavations led to 
important results. I cleared completely the 
northern half of the upper terrace, the descrip - 
tion of which was quite unknown, and which 
is separated from the rest by a stout wall pre- 
served only in its lower part. This wall, in 
which there are two doors, is the southern 
limit of a part of the building, having a 
decidedly funerary character. I suppose it was 
connected with the burial-place of Thothmes I., 
which is perhaps somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The western door leads to a long hall, with 
well preserved sculptures of gigantic propor- 
tions, showing Hatasu and Thothmes III. 
making offerings to Amon. Next to it is an 
open court limited on the north by the moun- 
tain, on the east by the remains of a chamber 
with columns. From that court one enters 
into a small rock-cut chapel, the funeral 
chapel of Thothmes I. The ceiling, well 
painted in blue with yellow stars, isan Egyptian 
arch. The heretical king, and after him the 
Copts, have scratched out the figures of the gods 
Osiris, Anubis, &c.; but the king is weil pre- 
served. He is seen there with two different 
queens: one of them, Ahmes, is well known, 
the other one, Senseneb, so far as I know, has 
not yet been met with. An iron door has been 
put to the chapel by the authorities of the Ghizeh 
Museum. 

Just before the door of this chapel is a 
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building unique of its kind among Egyptian 
temples. Itisa great square altar in limestone, 
to which access is given by a flight of steps. 
Until I discovered the staircase, I was in doubt 
as to the nature of the building. Ibthought at 
first that it might be a mastabat, the con- 
struction which covers the tombs in the Old 
Empire. The people who plundered the temple 
in ancient times evidently had the same idea, 
for they pulled down a corner of it, in order to 
see whether it concealed a pit. All my doubts 
were removed when I could read the inscrip- 
tion. It says that a royal person—who is 
clearly Queen Hatasu, though her name is 
hammered out—‘“ built a large altar in white 
stone to her father, Ra Harmakhis” ; meaning 
perhaps her deified father, Thotimes I. The 
altar is a platform, 16 feet by 13 feet and 5 
feet high, with ten steps leading up toit. It had 
a low parapet like the terraces, in order to 
prevent the offerings from falling into the 
court, and probably there was a smaller altar 
in hard stone placed on the top. It is the only 
altar of this kind known in Egypt. Mr. John 
Newberry, who, as an expert in architecture, 
gave me most valuable assistance, put back 
again some of the stones that had been thrown 
down by the plunderers ; and, as all the blocks 
seem to be there, we hope to be able to restore 
the altar nearly complete next winter. 

Another object, also unique, I found on a 
terrace above the chambers excavated by M. 
Maspero. It is one of the sides of a large 
shrine of ebony, more than six feet high, 
erected by Thothmwes II. Ebony never being 
found in large pieces, the whole panel is made 
of small fragments held together by ebony 
pegs, which have been used with the greatest 
skill as part of the sculpture. This shrine 
was erected by Thothmes II, who says in the 
inscription that it was made of ebony ‘ from 
the top of the mountains” in honour of his 
father, Amon. But everywhere the figure 
of Amon has been cut out with a knife, 
evidently by the heretical kings. It is the 
same with another part of the shrine which I 
discovered close by, a leaf of the folding door 
which closed it, which has rings of bronze 
for the bolt. It was a very difficult and 
delicate task to lift out the panel and to pack 
it, without running the risk of seeing the whole 
thing fall to pieces, as ebony is a very heavy 
wood, However, we succeeded in removing it 
without the slightest injury from the terrace 
where it had been lying for many centuries. 
It was encircled in a double frame and care- 
fully packed in a box, made under Mr. 
Newberry’s supervision. It is now on its way 
to the Ghizeh Museum, where it will have to be 
repaired by a skilled cabinet-maker before 
being exhibited. 

The Copts who built their convent over the 
temple have practised the most ruthless de- 
struction among the very beautiful sculptures 
which adorned it. They have scattered all 
over the building parts of a most interesting 
scene which I believe belonged to the lowest 
terrace. Some of its fragments are built into 
walls, others have been used as thresholds or 
stairs, others piled together with capitals and 
bricks in the clumsy partitions which they 
raised between the rooms of the convent. I 
carefully gathered and stored all the blocks I 
found belonging to that series which repre- 
sented the transportation of cbelisks and 
other heavy monuments. The most in- 
teresting of these blocks shows an obelisk 
lying on a high boat, where it has been placed 
by means of a sort of sledge on which it still 
rests. The high boat is towed by a small one 
rowed by several men. Unfortunately, the 
block is small; we see only the top of the 
obelisk, but we may hope next winter to find 
the remaining parts. It is the first time any- 
thing has been discovered relating to the 
transportation of obelisks. 








The last thing I found is a very curious 
inscription concerning the birth of Hatasu and 
her accession to the throne. It is- on the 
supporting wall of the upper terrace. We see 
the god Anubis rolling an enormous egg, and 
goddesses suckling the young queen; further 
we come to her enthronement by her father. 
Thothmes I. is seen in a shrine, stretching forth 
his hands towards a young man, who is the 
queen. The young man is hammered out, but 
still discernible, as well as the long inscription 
which accompanies the pictures and which 
relates how Thothmes called together the 
grandees of his kingdom, and ordered them to 
obey bis daughter. There is an obscure allusion 
to his death, and a description of the rejoicings 
when she ascended the throne. The date, I 
believe, may be interpreted in this way: that 
the first of the month Thoth, the first day of 
the variable year, and the beginning of the 
seasons, or of the natural year, fell on the same 
day. 

This short summary shows how rich a place 
is Dayr el Bahari, and how much we may 
expect frcm further excavations, which I hope 
will be resumed in the autumn. I must add 
that in the rubbish I found a great many 
Coptic letters written on potsherds or on pieces 
of limestone. They contain the correspondence 
between certain monks called Victor, John, 
Abraham, Zacharia, &c. They usually begin 
with a salutation, and sometimes with the 
formula: ‘‘In the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” These letters 
have all been sent to Europe, and are the 
property of the Fund. 

EpovarD NAVILLE. 


MR. FRANCIS JAMES’S WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Mr. Francis E. James has on view at Mr. 
Van Wisselingh’s (the Dutch Gallery) in 
Brook - street, Hanover -square, a very 
varied collection of water-colours, several of 
them being pure and simple flower pieces, like 
those by which he first won the attention of the 
connoisseur, though the bulk of them are rather 
landscape studies or studies of effects and of 
architecture in England, Germany, Venice, and 
the coast by Spezzia, to which last-named 
locality Mr. James threatens to banish himself 
every winter. Mr. James’s earlier landscape 
work had much of Dewint’s breadth and fulness 
of tone, and something even of his learned sim- 
plicity. Nor in the later manifestations of Mr. 
James’s frank and engaging art are these great 
qualities of a master of English water-colour in 
any way forgotten. Buta perhaps more recent 
influence—that of Mr. H. B. Brabazon--is, it 
may be, now likewise discernibie; and, to boot, 
Mr. James’s own gifts as a colourist, subtle 
and observant, and one who has the right to 
be fearless, are not only what they always 
were — apparent — but actually dominating. 
His treatment of flowers has, of course, been 
always wholly his own. That is evident 
whether it be studied in the drawings of 
flowers only, as in one or two wonderful 
orchids—Mauce Orchids in particular—with 
whose difficulties he has quite triumphantly 
grappled, or in such a drawing as that of 
“The Window, Rottenburg,” in which the 
homely flowers of the German peasant are 
framed by window-sill and shutter, and by 
the board announcing—in German, of course— 
the presence of some village school. But Mr. 
Francis James is now well nigh as original in 
pure landscape or cloud studies, as, for example, 
in ‘Rain Effect, 
scudding storm over the length of the lagoon— 
and in the quite masterly drawing, so clean and 
so decided, so delicate yet so free, of an Eng- 
lish wheelwright’s shop, with its open doors 
and its waggons. Again, he is completely 
himself, with yision and with methods of his 








Venice”—the gathering | 


own, when he addresses himself, not at all in 
the spirit of the architectural draughtsman, to 
an occasional record of such beautiful combina- 
tions of colour and illumination as may be seen 
in this or that church interior. To this class 
of drawing belongs his most silvery vision of the 
** High Altar of the Kaiser Kapelle at Nurem- 
berg,” and his rich and forcible “‘Side-Altar 
in St. Lorenz,” executed last year, and this 
year’s admirable drawing of a similar theme, 
‘* Behind the High Altar, St. Mark’s Venice.” 
Mr. James’s work commends itself most to the 
most tasteful and the most refined. It must 
escape nobody. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. Buiapes, East, & BLADES have 
been authorised to publish a selection of the 
pictures presented to the city of London by 
Sir John Gilbert. The reproduction will be by 
the collotype process, direct from the pictures 
themselves. The volume will contain a preface 
by Mr. A. G. Temple, director of the Guildhall 
Art Gallery, giving a brief account of Sir 
John Gilbert’s life and work. 


Mr. A. A. Woon, chairman of the library 
committee of the corporation of the city of 
London, will give a reception in the Guildhall 
Library and Museum, on Tuesday, July 11, to 
meet the Archaeological Institute, which will 
then be holding its annual meeting in London. 
On this occasion, there will be a special Shel ley 
exhibition in the reading-room, and an ex- 
hibition of pictures of Old London by Mr. 
Philip Norman in the upper art library; while 
examples of the presses of early London printers 
and other rare books and MSS. will also be on 
view. 


Tuk following have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists :—Messrs. 
Gilbert Foster, H. G. Hewitt, N. A. Loraine, 
Wm. Manners, Arthur Ryle, G. Hillyard Swin- 
stead, W. E. Tindall, Leonard Watts, and 
Walter West. 


Messrs. Sorneny will be engaged in selling 
throughout next week miscellaneous engravings. 
Most of them are from the collection of the 
late Dr. Norman Cheevers, who had accumu- 
lated a vast number of historical portraits, &c. 
From other collections, there are a series of 
tickets engraved by Bartalozzi, packs of old 
playing cards, mezzotints of the last century, 
and the publications of the Arundel Society. 


Mr. Stantey LANE-POoozzE has presented to 
the National Portrait Gallery a life-size statue 
of his great-uncle, Edward Lane, the orientalist. 
It was modelled by his elder brother, Richard 
James Lane, who is better known as a litho- 
grapher than as a sculptor. 


Tue Gresham committee of the corporation 
of London are considering the question of 
decoration of the Royal Exchange. Sir 
Frederic Leighton has offered to paint and 
present one of the frescoes, and the cost of 
another has been undertaken by Mr. Deputy 
Snowden. 


Various learned bodies in France, including 
the Académie des Inscriptions, have adopted 
memorials to the Paris municipality, urging 
the importance of preserving as a public monu- 
ment the old Faculté de Médecine, which is in 
danger of destruction. This building, which is 
situated in the Rue de la Bucherie, contains a 
theatre which wes inaugurated in 1744 by the 
Danish anatomist, Jacob Winslow. 


| Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, xvi. 1 and 
|2. The present number of this scholarly 
periodical contains fewer articles of general 
interest than usual. There are notes upon 
certain early paintings in Valencia by Dr. Justi, 





and a study of the effect of Roman Triumphal 
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Arches upon Renascence architecture. Max 
Lehrs continues his exhaustive studies of early 
engravings in the smaller collections, and there 
is an interesting article on old lace-books, by 
E. von Ubisch. Some critical notes on the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club’s exhibition of 
Flemish Art likewise deserve mention. 





MUSIC. 
“ TRISTAN UND ISOLDE.” 
THE performance of Wagner’s great music- 
drama at Covent Garden on Wednesday 
evening was one of considerable interest, and 
yet—for truth will out—it was not the best that 
has been heard in London. Only last season it 
was given under specially favourable conditions. 
To criticise is to compare, and any falling off 
from a high standard must be recorded. Frau 
Moran-Olden, the new Isolde, has a powerful 
voice, enters thoroughly into the spirit of her 
part, and, moreover, is evidently an actress of 
wide experience. But she sang, or rather 
declaimed, with such energy in the trying first 
act, that she was unable to do justice to the 
love music of the second act. Her intonation, 
at times, was very uncertain. Every allowance 
must, however, be made for a first appearance 
in such an exacting role. Frau Moran-Olden 
enjoys a high reputation in Germany, and she 
will, doubtless, display her best powers in ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire.” Herr Max Alvary was the Tristan. 
This accomplished artist, too, was not in the 
best voice; but his dignified deportment and 
intelligent acting made amends for the weak- 
ness in his singing, specially noticeable in the 
love-duet, and in one of the cantabile phrases in 
the third act. His acting in this last act was full 
of nervous passion. By the way, how wonderful 
are the momentary lulls between those feverish | 
paroxysms of Tristan; and how extraordinary | 
is the gradation of intensity! From a purely 
musical point of view, this third act displays 
Wagner’s power of development in a specially 
striking manner. he close of the second act may 
be dramatically effective, but musically it is an 
anti-climax. But in the third act we have ebb 
and flow, and each time the musical waves, as it 
were, advance higher, until the thrilling 
threnody is reached. Miss Esther Palliser as 
Brangiine deserves special praise. Vocally she 
was equal to the task, while her acting was 
at all times impressive, and not in any way 
forced. Mr. D. Bispham was an excellent 
Kurvenal. Herr Steinbach, the new conductor, 
is evidently a man of considerable ability, and 
well versed in Wagner’s scores. But on 
Wednesday he showed a certain anxiety and 
excitement; a conductor must feel deeply, yet 
not show those feelings. But Herr Steinbach 
was amid entirely new surroundings, and it 
would be unreasonable to judge him from this 
trying test. He is evidently a Wagner con- 





ductor of high rank. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


RECENT CONCERT'S. 
Mr. Atbert B. Bact once threatened that he 
would write about Loewe and sing his Ballads 
until the genius of the composer was fully 
recognised, And he is as good as his word, for 
he gave a concert last Thursday week, at the 
Steinway Hall, with what may be practically 
called a Loewe programme, for it included 
nine of the composer’s Ballads. Loewe has 
been overshadowed by his great contemporary 
Schubert, and Mr. Bach deserves all praise for 
trying to rescue his name from the oblivion 
into which it has fallen. But in his enthusiasm 








he seems to adopt a method calculated to bring 
about the very reverse of what he is aiming at. 
Loewe possessed dramatic instinct; but his 
melodies have not the charm of those of| 





Schubert, while his pianoforte accompaniments 
cannot be named in the same breath with those 
of Schubert, Schumann, and other modern 
composers. A little of Loewe goes a long 
way; a little would create interest, but 
ballad after ballad becomes somewhat monoton- 
ous. Thus did the late Mr. Walter Bache 
try to persuade the public to admire Liszt, 
but tried in vain; and if Mr. Bach thinks 
by much singing he will convert a per- 
verse and questioning generation, we fear 
he will suffer a similar experience. 
excellent interpreter of the Loewe Ballads, 
and the sympathetic and intelligent way in 
which he is supported by his wife at the piano- 
forte adds to the effect of his renderings. But 
excess of enthusiasm has spoilt many a good 
cause. 

Miss Verne (Miss Mathilde Wurm) gave a 
Pianoforte Recital at St. James’s Hall on 
Friday afternoon, June 23. 
Schumann’s Fantasia (Op. 17) with good taste 
and marked energy. 
proper spirit; but this, of course, Miss Verne 
caught from her illustrious teacher, Mme. 
Schumann. She was also heard in Bach’s 
Italian Concerto and pieces by modern com- 
posers. Mlle. Irrac, the talented young 
violinist, gave a satisfactory rendering of some 
Tartini Variations. 

Mrs. Henschel held a ‘‘ Recital of Song’”’ in 
the evening at St. James’s Hall. She sang old 
English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh songs, also 
songs by Arne, Bishop; and she charmed her 
audience. Mr. Henschel accompanied, and so 
well that one found one’s self at times listening 
to the pianist rather than to the vocalist. The 
programme, however, included other features 
of interest. Mr. Henschel’s choir, under his 
direction, gave a most refined rendering of 
Wilbye’s wonderfully quaint and delicate part- 
song, ‘‘ Adieu, sweet Amaryllis,” and of another 
by Pearsall. They also sang a clever setting 
ot Herrick’s ‘‘ Music, thou queen of heaven,” by 
Mr. Henschel. A performance was also given 


of Schubert’s setting of the 92nd Psalm for | however, charmingly rendered. 


solo, quartet, and chorus, which was composed, 
and on this occasion sung, to the Hebrew text. 
The music is simple and dignified. The solo 
singers were Mrs. Henschel, Miss Hortense 
Carver, and Messrs. C. Karlyle, Hayden Bailey, 
and Dan Price. 

Senor Sarasate gave his fourth and last con- 
cert at St. James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
He repeated the Goldmark Suite for piano and 


He is an | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| renderings were 


She performed | 
| seems to throw new life into them. 


It was played in the. 


violin. The composition certainly does not 
display marked originality; but it is most 
skilfully worked, and improves on second hear- 
ing. The slow movement still appears to us 
the best of the four. The eminent {violinist 
played four Slavonic Dances by Dvorak, re- 
markable for their freshness, skill, and charm. 
Mme. Berthe Marx gave a clever performance 
of some pianoforte solos, including the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and took part with Seior 
Sarasate in the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata. 

On Monday evening the fourth Richter 
concert took place at St. James’s Hall. The 
programme was specially interesting. It 
opened with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont’ Over- 
ture, and closed with that master’s Sym- 
phony in A; and of both works admirable 
given. However familiar 
may be the Symphonies of Beethoven, 
Dr. Richter by his earnestness and energy 
The pro- 
gramme included the tirst scene from Act iii. of 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried.’ The music of this 
scene is of great interest ; but among the many 
wonderful pages of the music drama, its merits 
are not perhaps fully recognised. A concert 
performance therefore serves a good purpose. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Agnes 
Janson and Mr. Eugéne Oudin; the former, 
especially, deserves praise for the bold de- 
clamatory manner in which she interpreted her 
part. Mr. Cudin was heard to advantage in 
an interesting Aria from Marschner’s ‘“ Hans 
Heiling.”’ 

Herr Benno Schénberger gave a Pianoforte 

tecital at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. There was at times a little exaggera- 
tion in his reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
E flat (Op. 27 No. 1.); but, on the whole, the 
performance showed character and intelligence. 
He played two pieces by Scarlatti; and in the 
former, again, there was a little too much storm 
and stress. Schubert’s Impromptu in G—or, to 
be more correct, G flat—(Op. 90, No. 3) was, 
Herr Schén- 
berger seems to have a special affection for 
Schubert’s music. Another performance 
deserving of mention was that of Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio (Op. 16, No. 2), which was played with 
great finish, dash, andatadaring rate. It was 
encored. The programme included pieces by 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, and other modern 
writers. Herr Schénberger is one of our best 
pianists. 
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SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 


PHYSICIAN AND OPERATOR, 
A Memoir Compiled and Edited from Private Papers and 
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By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., 
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AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
By John Strange Wintor. 


AUNT JOHNNIE. By the 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “The Other Man’s 
Wife,” “ My Geoff,” &e. 2 vols. 

Daily Telegraph. —** A very amusing and vivaciously told tale.” 

Vanity Fair.—“ There is'a curious fascination about John Strange 
Winter's books which compels us to go on with them once we have 
begun....The book is eminently readable....John Strange Winter is 
80 goodni atured, so desirous of ples ne -As the story is quite up to 
her usual level its —— is con abl 

Morning Post—“ unt » Se a 4 is a re freshingly bright society 
story, a variety of the class that is not too often met with. The 
attraction it exercises is due in a great measure to a vein of real 
feeling..-.Altogether the story, which is written with the author's 
usual verve, is full of moveme nt and vivacity.” 

Publishes’ Circular.—“ It is always a pleasure to turn to a novel 
written by John Strange Winter, and in the present case the pleasure 
is accentuated by the fact that *‘ Aunt Johnnie’ is better than most of 
this author's works.. he story is well told, there are clever touches 
= every page, and the delighted reader devours every line of the book, 

for John Strange Winter uses very little padding in her writings, and 
with every page the story is advanced a peg. We congratulate the 
author on this her li atest success. = 

Saturday Review.—* There is a great des al of go and spirit in the 
book; much of it is amusing.’ 
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By Mrs. Lovett Cameron—A SISTER'S 
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In picture boards, 2s. each. 


By John Strange Winter—MY GEOFF; 


or, “or, The Experiences of a Lady-help. (5th Edition.) 
By B. L. Farjeon.—BASIL and 


ANNETTE. (3rd Edition.) 


By F.C. Philips and Percy Fendall— 
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| Immediately. 


Serial Tales by irs. Alexander and Barbara Lake are 
appearing in ‘‘BELGRAVIA,'’ a London Magazine 
(published monthly), at a!/ Newsagents, Booksellers, 
dc. Ts. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 
“BELGRAVIA,” 1s., 


Containing Contributions by 
ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Penner Cuviie)—The AUTHOR 
of “* MISS MOLLY ”—A. PERRIN—EDITH STEWART 
DREWRY—MISS CR AIGIE HALKETT—R. BURNAND 
and others. (July ard. 


Serial Tales by B. M. Croker, A. Perrin, and Darley 
Dale are appearing in *‘LONDON SOCIETY," a 
Monthly Magazine, at all Newsagents, Booksellers, 


c. Ie. 


The SUMMER NUMBER of “LONDON 
SOCIETY,” 1s., 


Containing Contributions by— 
ALBANY pe FONBLANQUE-—CURTIS YORKE- DAISY 
PENDER CUDLI?P—W. W. FENN—MRS. THOMPSON 
and others. July 8rd. 


A Copy of the Catalogue containing Works by~- 
John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. L. Farjeon, Fergus Hume, Mrs. Lov 2tt 
Cameron, “Rita,” Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ** Molly 
Bawn’’), B. M. Croker, Florence Warden, Mrs. Alexan ler 
Fraser, Mra. Alexander, F. C. Philips, F. C. Philips and 
Percy Fendall, F. C. Philips and C. J. Wills, Helen 
Mathers, Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Hume Nisbet, Curtis Yorlze, 
Bret Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Mrs. 
Robert Jocelyn, Lady Margaret Majendie, The Hon. Mrs. 
Fetherstophaugh, Alfred C. Calmour, Mrs. Frank St. Clair 
Grimwood, May Crommelin, Florence Marryat, Lady 
Violet Greville, Iza Duffus Hardy, Lady Constance 
Howard, Jean Middlemass, William Day, ‘* Carmen 
Sylva’? (H.M. the Queen of Roumania), and others, will 
be sent on application. 
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AND STUDY OLD 
DOCU MENTS. 


Being an [Illustrated Guide to the Under- 
standing of Ancient Deeds. 
BY E. E. THOYTS. 
With an Introduction by C. TRICE a Esq., of the 
Public Record Office. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of Old Deeds and Specimens of 
Handwritings of different periods. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, price és. 6d. 
VERSES. 


BY DORA SIGERSON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a. 6d. 


HEBREW IDOLATRY and 
SUPERSTITION : 
Its Place in Folk-lore. 


BY ELFORD HIGGENS. 


** A valuable contribution to folk-lore. Much information 
is packed in a small space, and is from the nature of the 
facts not commonly accessible. The various idolatrous 
castoms are traced to their origin and tested on the principles 
of comparative religion.””—L’ock. 





Ready this day, in tasteful crown Svo, cloth, price 9s. 
SIN AND REDEMPTION; 
Or, The Spirit and Principle 
of the Cross of Christ. 


BY JOHN GARNIER, 


Now Ready, price 6d. 
A CRISIS IN EGYPT; 
Or, What Happened on the 
Day of the Exodus. 


BY THOMAS HUNTER BOYD, 
Member of the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, &c. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., post free. 
OWEN REES: 
A Story of Welsh Life and 
Thought. 


BY ELEAZER ROBERTS. 


* Our friends of the Principality have in ‘Owen Rees’ a 
treat in store in the form of a well-written story. The 
object of the book, which is to illustrate the life, habits, and 
thought of the Welsh people, chiefly from a religious point 
of view, is clearly shown ; and tome of the events described 
in the course of the story are most tragic. The book deserv es 
a large circulation, and we anticipate for it ‘ —— wane.” 

ethodist Times 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE GIRL IN WHITE, 


and other Stories. 


BY ANDREW DEIR, 
Author of ‘‘ Dolce Napoli,” ‘‘ What the Stars Said,’’ «c. 


‘“‘The author has a vigorous pen, and constructs a saees 
with great skill. These ‘stories are so full of stirring and 
exciting interest as to almost come under the head sensa- 
tional, but this is rather a recommendation for a holiday 
story ‘book. ‘The Girl in White’ is a Lamlagh story, and 
is delightfully romantic, with a fine sniff of the breezy brine 
and the heather about it."—P ople’s Friend. 
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